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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In making the following collection, the Compiler has 
endeavoured to keep in view two objects, not inconsistent, 
as he hopes, with each other : the one, to collect passages 
which might be somewhat better suited for translation into 
Latin and Ghreek prose than those found in the collections 
which, so far as he is aware, are now in use : the other^ to 
exhibit, in some degree, and only so far as is consistent with 
the primary object, a specimen of English prose-writing from, 
the sixteenth to the present century. He has thought the 
chronological order the best for this latter purpose, and on 
the whole, best suited to the wants of those who wish to 
direct the attention of pupils io particular styles. He has 
also preferred giving real English prose, to prose English 
adapted or translated for the express purpose of being 
rendered into Latin or Greek. He hopes that the choice of 
Authors and styles may be sufficiently various for this 
purpose. In conclusion, he ventures to offer to translators 
of these passages, or at least to the more advanced among 
them, counsel gathered from a great English writer in his 
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account of his own translation of Juvenal — Dryden : that 
they "go not so close" as to "tread upon the heels of 
their Author, and hurt him by their too near approach. A 
noble Author would not be pursued too close by a translator. 
We lose his spirit when we think to take his body. The 
grosser part remains with us, but the soul is flown away in 
some noble expression, or some delicate turn of words or 
thought." 

H. W. P. 

Chaetb&hodse, 
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LORD BERNERS. 1467—1532. 

I. 

What condign graces and thanks ought men to give to 

the writers of histories, who with their great labours, have 

done so much profit to the human life. They show, open, 

manifest, and declare to the reader, by example of old 

antiquity, what we should enquire, desire, and follow ; and 

also what we should eschew, avoid, and utterly fly ; for 

when we (being unexpert of chances) see, behold, and read 

the ancient acts, gests, and deeds, how and with what 

labours, dangers, and perils they were gested and done, they 

right greatly admonish,^ ensign, and teach us how we may 

lead forth our lives ; and farther, he that hath the perfect 

knowledge of others' joy, wealth, and high prosperity, and 

also trouble, sorrow, and great adversity, hath the expert 

doctrine of all perils. 

» ♦ ♦ ♦ » 

And in that I have not followed mine author word for 
word, yet I trust I have ensued* the true report of the 
sentence of the matter ; and as for the true naming of all 
manner of personages, countries, cities, towns, rivers, or 

' Point out. 5 Followed. 

B 
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5i LORD BERNERS. 

fields, whereas I could not name them properly nor aptly in 
English, I have written them according as I found them in 
French ; and though I have not given every lord, knight, or 
squire his true addition, yet I trust I have not swerved 
from the true sentence of the matter. * * * And if any 
fault be in this my rude translation I remit the correction 
thereof to them that discreetly shall find any reasonable 
default ; and in their so doing, I shall pray God to send them 
the bliss of heaven. Amen. 

Prefcbce to Tranalaiion of Froiuart. 



11. 

THE DEATH OP JACQUES DARTUEL (D'Artevelde) 

OF GAUNT (Ghemt). 

These words set them of Gaunt on fire : and as he rode 
through the street, he perceived that there was some new matter 
against him, for (he saw) such as were wont to make reverence 
to him, as he came by, he saw them turn their backs toward 
him, and enter into their houses. Then he began to doubt ; 
and as soon as he was alighted in his lodging, he closed fast 
his gates, doors, and windows : this was scant done, but all 
the street was full of men, and specially of them of the small 
crafts : there they assailed his house both behind and before, 
and the house was broken up ; he and his vrithin the house 
defended themselves a long space, and slew and hurt many 
without ; but finally he could not endure, for three parts of 
the men of the town were at that assault. When Jaques saw 
that he was so sore oppressed, he came to a window, with 
great humility, bare-headed, and said with fair language ; 
Good people, what aileth you, why be ye so sore troubled 
against me ; in what manner have I displeased you, shew me, 
and I shall make you amends at your pleasures. Then such 
as heard him, answered all vnth one voice ; We will have 
account made of the great treasure of Flanden^ that ye have 
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sent out of the way, without any tittle of reason. Then 
Jaques answered meekly, and said : Certainly, sirs, of the 
treasure of Flanders I never took nothing ; withdraw your- 
selyes patiently into your houses, and come again tomorrow 
in the morning, and I shall make you so good account, that 
of reason ye shall be content. Then all they answered and 
said. Nay, we will have account made incontinent, ye shall 
shall not scape us so ; we know, for truth, that ye have sent 
great riches into England, without our knowledge ; wherefore 
ye shall die. When he heard that word, he joined his 
hands together, and sore weeping, said. Sirs, such as I am 
ye have made, and ye have sworn to me,^ or this, to defend 
me against all persons, and now ye would slay me without 
reason ; ye may do it and ye will, for I am but one man 
among you all; for God's sake take better advice and 
remember the time past, and consider the great graces and 
courtesies that I have done to you : ye would now render to 
me a small reward for the great goodness that I have done 
to you, and to your town in time past ; ye know right well 
merchandise was nigh lost in all this country, and by my 
means it is recovered ; also I have governed you in great 
peace and rest, for in the time of my governing, ye have had 
all things as ye would wish, corn, riches, and all other mer- 
chandise. Then they all cried with one voice. Come down 
to us and preach not so high, and give us account of the 
great treasure of Flanders, that ye have governed so long 
without any account making, the which pertaineth not to an 
officer to do, as to receive the goods of his lord, or of a 
country, without account. When Jacques saw that he could 
not appease them, he drew in his head, and closed his 
window, and so thought to steal out on the back side into 
a church that joined to his house ; but his house was so 
broken that four hundred persons were entered into his 
house ; and finally, there he was taken and slain without 

1 Ere, i. e., before. 
b2 
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4 LORD BEBNEBS. 

mercy, and one Thomas Denys gave him his death stroke. 
Thus Jacques Dartuel ended his days, who had been a great 
master in Flanders ; poor men mounteth up, and unhappy ^ 
men slayeth them at the end. These tidings anon spread 
abroad the country ; some were sorry thereof, and some were 

8^*^* Tramlation of Fromart. 



III. 
THE BATTLE OF OTTERBURNE. 
Kniohts and squires were of good courage on both parties 
to fight valiantly ; cowards there had no place, but hardiness 
reigned with goodly feats of arms, for knights and squires 
were so joined together with hard strokes, that archers had no 
place of neither party. There the Scots showed great hardi- 
ness, and fought merrily, with great desire of honour. The 
Englishmen were three to one: howbeit, I say not but 
Englishmen did nobly acquit themselves ; for ever the 
Englishmen had rather been slain or taken in their place 
than to fly. Thus, as I have said, the banners of Douglas 
and Percy and their men here met each against other, 
envious who should win the honour of that journey. ' . At 
the beginning, the Englishmen were so strong that they 
recoiled back their enemies. Then the Earl Douglas, who 
was of great heart and high of enterprize, seeing his men 
recoil back, then to recover the place and to shew knightly 
valour, he took his axe in both his hands, and entered so into 
the press, that he made himself way in such wise that none 
durst approach near him, and he was so well armed that he 
fare well of such strokes as he received. Thus he went ever 
forward like a hardy Hector, willing alone to conquer the 
field and to discomfit his enemies; but at last he was 
encountered with three spears all at once ; the one strake 
him on the shoulder, the other on the breast, and the stroke 

^ Discontented. ^ Day^s work. 
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GEORGE CAVENDISH. 5 

glented * down to his belly ; and the third strake him on 
the thigh, and sore hurt with all three strokes, so that he 
was borne perforce to the earth, and after that he could not 
be again relieved. Some of his knights and squires followed 
him, but not all, for it was night, and no light but by the 
shining of the moon. 

TroMdation of Froissari. 



GEORGE CAVENDISH.— aVcfl 1550. 
I. 

QUEEN KATHERINE*S DEFENCE. 

" Sib," quoth she, " I beseech you, for all the loves that 
hath been between us, and for the love of God, let me have 
justice and right ; take of me some pity and compassion, for 
I am a poor woman and a stranger, torn out of your dominion, 
and have here no assured friend, and much less indifferent 
counsel. I flee to you as to the head of justice within this 
realm. Alas ! sir, wherein have I offended you, or what occasion 
of displeasure have I shewed you, intending thus to put me 
from you after this sort ? I take Grod, and all the world, to 
witness, that I have been to you a true, humble, and obedient 
wife, ever conformable to your will and pleasure, that never 
said or did anything to the contrary thereof, being always well 
pleased and contented with all things wherein you had any 
delight or dalliance, whether it were little or much, without 
grudge or countenance of discontentation or displeasure. I 
loved, for your sake, all men whom you loved, whether I had 
cause or no, and whether they were my friends or my 
enemies. I have been your true wife this twenty years or 
more, and by me you have had divers children, although it 
hath pleased God to call them out of this world, which hath 
been no default in me." 

Life cf Wolsey, 
1 Glanced. 
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Who list to read and consider, with an indifferent eye, 
this history, nuty behold the wondrous mutability of vain 
honours, the brittle assurance of abithdance, the uncertamty 
of dignities, the flattering of feigned friends, and the fickle 
favour of worldly princes. Whereof this lord cardinal hath 
felt both of the sweet and the sour in each degree ; as fleeting 
from honours, losing of riches, deposed from dignities, for- 
saken of friends, and the inconstantness of princes' favour ; 
of all which things he had in this world the fuU felicity, as 
long as fortune smiled upon him ; but when she b^;an to 
frown, how soon was he deprived of all these dreaming joys 
and vain pleasures. That which in twenty years with great 
travail and study he obtained, was in one year and less with 
great care and sorrow lost and consumed. madness ! O 
foolish desire ! fond hope ! greedy desire of vain honours, 
dignities, and riches ! what inconstant trust and assurance 
is in rolling fortune ! Wherefore the prophet said full well, 
Theaaurizaiy et ignorat, cui amgregahit ea, who is certain that 
he shall leave his riches, which he hath gathered in this 
world, unto them whom he hath purposed ! The wise man 
saith, that another, whom peradventure he hated in this li/e, 
shall spend it out, and consume it. 

Life of WoUey. 



HOLINSHED. 1526—1580. 

I. 
I HAVE heard by credible report of such as were secret 
with his chamberlain, that after this abominable deed done> 
he never had a quiet mind. Than the which there can be 
no greater torment. For a guilty conscience inwardly 
accusing and bearing witness against an offended, is such a 
plague and punishment, as hell itself (with all the fiends 
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therein) cannot afford one of greater horror and affliction ; 
the poet implying no less in this tristichon >— 

Poena autem vehemong, et multo sasvior illis, 
Qiias et Caedicius gravis invenit et Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testenu 

He never thought himself sure. Where* he went abroad, 
his eyes whirled about, his body privily fenced, his hand 
ever upon his dagger, his countenance and manner like one 
always ready to strike again, he took ill rest at nights, lay 
long waking and musing, sore wearied with care and watch, 
rather slumbered than slept, troubled with fearful dreams, 
suddenly sometime start up, leapt out of his bed, and ran 
about the chamber; so was his restless heart continually 
tossed and tumbled with the tedious impression and strong 
remembrance of his abominable deed. 

History of King Richard III. 

II. 
He was a man of body but lean and spare, albeit mighty 
and strong therewith, of personage and stature somewhat 
higher than the mean sort of men, of a wonderful beauty and 
fair complection, of countenance merry and smiling,' espe^ 
cially in his communication, his eyes grey, his teeth single, 
and hair thin, of wit in all things quick and prompt, of a 
princely stomach, and haughty couzage. In great perils, 
doubtful affairs, and matters of importance, supernatural and 
in manner divine ; for he ordered all his doings advisedly 
and with great deliberation. Besides this, he. was sober, 
moderate, honest, courteous, bounteous, and so much ab> 
horring pride and arrogancy, that he was ever sharp and 
quick to them that were noted with that &ult. He was also 
an indifferent and upright justicer, by the which one thing he 
allured to him the hearts of many people, and yet to this 

1 Wherever. 
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severity of his he joined a' certain merciful pity, which he 

did extend to those that had offended the penal laws, and 

were put to their fines by his justices. He did use his rigour 

only (as he said himself) to daunt, bring low, and abate the 

high minds and stout stomachs of the wealthy and wild 

people, nourished up in seditious factions and civil rebeUions, 

rather than for the greedy desire of money ; although such 

as were scourged with amerciaments cried out and said that 

it was rather for the respect of gain, than for any politick 

provision. Indeed, he left his cofPers well stuffed, for he 

was no wastefid consumer of his riches by any inordinate 

means. 

Chcuraater of Kimg HefMry YII, 



SIR P. SIDNEY. 1554—1586. 
I. 
TuLLY taketh much pains, and many times not without 
* poetical helps, to make us know the force love of our 
country hath in us. Let us but hear old Anchises, speaking 
in the midst of Troy's flames, or see Ulysses, in the fulness 
of all Cal3rpso's delights, bewail his absence from barren and 
beggarly Ithaca. Anger, the stoics said, was a short mad- 
ness ; let but Sophocles bring you Ajax on a stage, killing or 
whipping sheep and oxen, thinking them the army of Greeks, 
with their chieftains Agamemnon and Menelaus; and tell 
me, if you have not a more familiar insight into anger, than 
finding in the schoolmen his gentis and difference. See 
whether wisdom and temperance in Ulysses and Diomedes, 
valour in Achilles, friendship in Nisus and Euryalus, even to 
an ignorant man, carry not an apparent shining ; and con- 
trarily, the remorse of conscience in CEdipus, the soon- 
repenting pride in Agamemnon, the self-devouring in his 
father Atreus, the violence of ambition in the two Theban 
brothers, the sour sweetness of revenge in Medea, and to fall 
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lower, the Terentian Onatho, and our Chaucer's Pandar, so 
expressed, that we now use their names to signify their 
trades ; and finally all virtues, yices, and passions so in their 
own natural states laid to the view, that we seem not to hear 
of them, but clearly to see through them. 

Defmce of Poe8y. 

II. 

So that since the ever praiseworthy poesy is full of virtue, 
breeding delightfiilness, and void of no gift that ought to be 
in the noble name of learning ; since the blames laid against 
it are either false or feeble ; since the cause why it is not 
esteemed in England, is the fault of poet-apes, not poets ; 
since lastly our tongue is most fit to honour poesy, and to be 
honoured by poesy ; I conjure you all that have had the evil 
luck to read this ink- wasting toy of mine, even in the name 
of the Nine Muses, no more to scorn the sacred mysteries of 
poesy ; no more to laugh at the name of poets as though 
they were next inheritors to fools ; no more to jest at the 
reverend title of a " rhymer : " but to believe, with Aristotle, 
that they were the ancient treasurers of the Grecians' divinity ; 
to believe, with Bembus, that they were the first bringq^s in 
of all civility ; to believe, with Scaliger, that no philosopher's 
precepts can sooner make you an honest man than the read- 
ing of Viigil ; to believe, with Clauserus, the translator of 
Comutus, that it pleased the heavenly deity» by Hesiod and 
Homer, under the veil of fables, to give us all knowledge, 
logic, rhetoric, philosophy natural and moral, and — quid 
non ? — ^to believe, with me, that there are many mysteries 
contained in poetry, which of purpose were written darkly, 
lest by profene wits it should be abused ; to believe, with 
Landin, that they are so beloved of the gods, that whatsoever 
they write proceeds of a divine fury : lastly, to believe them- 
selves, when they tell you they will make you immortal by 
their verses. 

lUd. 

b3 
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10 SIE T. NOETH. 

SIR T. NORTH. 1579. 
I. 
But he being yet of perfect memory, heard all what they 
had said, and thus he began to speak unto them. That he 
marvelled why they had so highly praised that in him which 
was common to many other captains, and wherein fortune 
dealt with them in equality alike, and all this while they had 
forgotten to speak of the best and most notable thing that 
was in him, which was, that no Athenian had ever worn 
black gown through his occasion. And sure so he was a 
noble and worthy person. For he did not only shew him- 
self merciful and courteous, even in most weighty matters of 
government among so envious people and hateful enemies ; 
but he had this judgment also to think that the most noble 
acts he did were these, that he never gave himself to hatred, 
envy, nor choler, to be revenged of his most mortal enemy, 
without mercy shewed towards him, though he had com- 
mitted unto him such absolute power and sole government 
among them. And this made his surname to be Olympiua 
(as to say, divine or celestial) which otherwise for him had 
bee]\too proud and arrogant a name, because he was of so 
good and gentle a nature, and for that in so great liberty he 
had kept clean hands and undefiled ; even as we esteem the 
gods authors of all good, and causers of no evil, and so worthy 
to govern and rule the whole monarchy of the world. And 
not as poets say ; which do confound our wits by their follies, 
and fond feignings, and are also contrary to themselves ; coa- 
sidering that they call heaven (which containeth the gods) 
the everlasting seat which trembleth not, and is not driven 
nor moved with winds, neither is darkened with clouds^ bat 
is always bright and clear, and at all times shining equally 
with a pure bright light, as being the only habitation of the 
Eternal Grod, only happy and immortal : and afterwards they 
describe it themselves, full of dissensions, and enmities, of 
anger, and passions, which do nothing become wise and 
learned men. Tnmdatum of Plutarch (Periclei). 
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But then Cleombrotus not having a word to say, sate still, 
and made him no answer. Whereupon his wife Chelonis, 
the daughter of Leonidas, who before was offended for the 
injury they did her father, and had left her husband Cleota- 
brotus, that had usurped the kingdom from him^ to serve her 
father in his adversity, and while he was in sanctuary took 
part with him also of his misery, and afterwards, when he 
went into the city of Tegea, wore blacks for sorrow, being 
offended with her husband. She contrarily then changing 
her anger with her husband's fortune and misery, became 
also an humble suitor with him, sitting down by him, and 
embracing him, having her two little sons on either side of 
them. All men wondering, and weeping for pity to see the 
goodness and natural love of this lady, who shewing her 
mourning apparel, hair of her head flaring about her eyes, 
bare-headed, she spake in this manner unto her father : — 
father mine, this sorrowful garment and countenance is not 
for pity of Cleombrotus, but hath long remained with me, 
lamenting sore your former misery and exile. But now, 
which of the two should I rather choose, either to continue 
a mourner in this pitiful state, seeing you again restored to 
your kingdom, having overcome your enemies, or else putting 
on my princely apparel, to see my husband slain, unto whom 
you married me a maid 1 who if he cannot move you to 
take compassion on him, and to obtain mercy, by the tears of 
his wife and children, he shall then abide more bitter pain 
of his evil counsel than that which you intend to make him 
suffer. For he shall see his wife die before him, whom he 
loveth more dearly than anything in the world. Also, with 
what face can I look upon other ladies, when I could never 
bring my &ther to pity by any intercession I could make for 
my husband, neither my husband entreat him for my father; 
and that my hap is to be bom a daughter and wife, always 
most unfortunate, and despised of my own ? And for my 
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husband, if he had any reason to do that he did, I then 
took it from him, by taJdng your part, and protesting against 
him ; and, contrarily, yourself doth give him honest colour to 
excuse his fault, "when he seeth in you the desire of the 
kingdom so great, that for the love thereof you think it 
lawful to kill your sons-in-law ; and also not to regard the 
children he hath begotten, for her sake. Chelonis, pitifully 
complaining in this sort, putting her face upon Cleombrotus* 
head, cast her swollen and blubbering eyes upon the standers 
by. Wherefore Leonidas, after he had talked a little with 
his friends, he commanded Cleombrotus to get him hence> 
and to leave the city as an exile, and prayed his daughter 
for his sake to remain with him, and not to forsake her 
father, that did so dearly love her, as for her sake he had 
saved her husband's life. This, notwithstanding, fihe would 
not yield to his request, but rising up with her husband, 
gave him one of his sons, and herself took the other in her 
arms; and then making her prayer before the altar of the 
goddess, she went as a banished woman away with her 
husband. A.nd truly the example of her virtue was so 
famous, that if Cleombrotus' mind had not been too much 
blinded with vain glory, he had cause to think his exile far 
more happy, to enjoy the love of so noble a wife as he had, 
than for the kingdom which* he possessed without her. 

Jhid, (Agis and Gleomenet.) 



RICHARD HOOKER. 1553—1600. 

I. 

Danosrous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade 

far into the doings of the Most High ; whom although to 

know be life, and joy to make mention of his name ; yet our 

soundest knowledge is to know that we know him not as 
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indeed he is, neither can know him : and our safest eloquence 
concerning him is our silence, when we confess without 
confession, that his glory is inexplicable, his greatness above 
our capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon earth ; 
therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and few. 

EcclenasHoaZ PolUy, i. 

II. 

Wherefore that here we may briefly end : of Law there 
can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world : all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power ; 
both angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy. 

EcdeviasHcctl Polity, i. 

in. 

What is there necessary for man to know which the 
Psalms are not able to teach ? They are to beginners an 
easy and familiar introduction, a mighty augmentation of all 
virtue and knowledge in such as are entered before, a strong 
confirmation to the most perfect among others. Heroical 
magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave moderation, exact 
wisdom, repentance unfeigned, unwearied patience, the 
mysteries of God, the sufferings of Christ, the terrors of 
wrath, the comforts of grace, the works of Providence over 
this world, and the promised joys of that world which is to 
come, all good necessarily to be either known or done or had, 
this one celestial fountain yieldeth. Let there be any grief 
or disease incident into the soul of man, any wound or 
sickness named, for which there is not in this treasure-house 
a present comfortable remedy at all times ready to be found. 
Hereof it is that we covet to make the Psalms especially 
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fEoniHar unto all. This is the very cause why we iterate 
the Psalms oftener than any other part of Scripture be- 
sides; the cause wherefore we inure the people together 
with their minister, and not the minister alone to read them 
as other parts of Scripture he doth. 

Eccledattical Poliiy, v. 

IV. 

Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or by 
voice, it being but of high and low in sounds, a due propor- 
tionable disposition ; such notwithstanding is the force thereof, 
and so pleasing effects it hath in that very part of man which 
is most divine, that some have been thereby induced to think 
that the soul itself, by nature, is or hath in it harmony. A 
thing which delighteth all ages and beseemeth all states ; a 
thing as reasonable in grief as in joy ; as decent, being added 
unto actions of greatest weight and solemnity, as being used 
when men most sequester themselves from action. The 
reason hereof is an admirable facility which music hath to 
express and represent to the mind, more inwardly than any 
other sensible means, the very standing, rising, and falling, — 
the very steps and inflections every way, — ^the tunes and 
varieties of all passions whereunto the mind is subject ; yea, 
so to imitate them, that whether it resemble unto us the same 
state wherein our minds already are, or a clean contrary, we 
are not more contentedly by the one confirmed, than changed 
and led away by the other. In harmony the very image 
and character even of virtue and vice is perceived, the mind 
delighted with their resemblances, and brought by having 
them often iterated into a love of the things themselves. For 
which cause there is nothing more contagious and pestilent 
than some kinds of harmony ; than some, nothing more strong 
and potent unto good. And that there is such a difference 
of one kind from another, we need no proof but our own 
experience ; inasmuch as we are at the hearing of some more 
inclined unto sorrow and heaviness, of some more mollified 
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and softened in mind ; one kind apter to stay and settle us, 
another to move and stir our affections ; there is that 
draweth to a marvellous, grave, and sober mediocrity ; there 
is also that carrieth, as it were, into ecstacies, filling the mind 
with an heavenly joy, and for the time in a manner sever- 
mg it from the body. So that, although we lay altogether 
aside the consideration of ditty or matter, the very harmony 
of sounds being framed in due sort and carried from the ear 
to the spiritual fiaxsuUies of our souls, is by a native puissance 
and efficacy greatly available to bring to a perfect temper 
whatsoever is there troubled; apt as well to quicken the 
spirits as to allay that which is too eager ; sovereign against 
melancholy and despair; forcible to draw forth tears of 
devotion, if the mind be such as can yield them ; able both to 
move and to moderate all affections. 

EcdmouHcal PoUiy, ▼. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 1552--1618. 

I. 

God, whom the wisest men acknowledge to be a power 
ineffable and power infinite ; a light, by abundant clarity 
invisible ; an understanding which itself can only compre- 
hend ; an essence eternal and spiritual, of absolute purehess 
and simplicity ; was and is pleased to make himself known 
by the work of the world, in the wonderful magnitude whereof 
(all which he embraceth, filleth, and sustaineth), we behold 
the image of that glory which cannot be measured, and 
withal, that one and yet universal nature which cannot be 
defined. In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a 
shadow of his divine countenance ; in his merciful provision 
for all that live, — ^his manifold goodness; and lastly, in 
creating and making existent the world universal, by the 
absolute art of his own word, his power, and his mightiness ; 
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which power, light, virtue, wisdom, and goodness, being all 
but attributes of one simple essence, and one Grod, we in all 
admire, and in part discern per speculum ereaturarum, that 
is, in the disposition, order, and variety of celestial and 
terrestrial bodies : terrestrial in their strange and manifold 
diversities ; celestial in their beauty and magnitude, — which, 
in their continual and contrary motions, are neither repug- 
nant, intermixed, nor confounded. By these potent effects 
we approach to the knowledge of the Omnipotent Cause, and 
by these motions their Almighty Mover. 

History of the World, i, 

II. 

In this time it is, when (as aforesaid) we, for the most 
part, and never before, prepare for our eternal habitation, 
which we pass on unto with many sighs, groans, and sad 
thoughts, and in the end, by the workmanship of death, 
finish the sorrowful business of a wretched life, towards which 
we always travel both sleeping and waking ; neither have 
these beloved companions of honour and riches any power at 
all to hold us any one day by the glorious promise of enter- 
tainments ; but by what crooked path soever we walk, the 
same leadeth on directly to the house of death, whose doors 
lie open at all hours and to all persons. For this tide of 
man's life, after it once tumeth and declineth, ever runneth 
with a perpetual ebb and falling stream, but never floweth 
again : our leaf once fallen, springeth no more ; neither doth 
the sun or the summer adorn us again with the garments of 

new leaves and flowers. 

ffiatory of the World, i. 

111. 

Certainly the miseries of war are never so bitter and 
many as when a whole nation, or great part of it, forsaking 
their own seats, labour to root out the established posses- 
sions of another land, making room for themselves, their 
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wives and children. They that fight for the mastery are 
pacified with tribute, or with some other services and 
acknowledgments, which had they been yielded at the first, 
all had been quiet, and no sword bloodied. But in these 
migrations, the assailants bring so little with them, that they 
need all which the defendants have, their lands and cattle, 
their houses and their goods, even to the cradles of the 
sucking infants. The merciless terms of this controversy 
arm both sides with desperate resolution, seeing the one part 
must either win or perish by famine, the other defend their 
goods, or lose their lives without redemption. Most of the 
countries in Europe have felt examples hereof; and the 
mighty empire of Bome was overthrown by such invasions. 
But our isle of Britain can least witness the diversity of con- 
quests ; having by the happy victory of the Romans, gotten 
the knowledge of all civil arts, in exchange of liberty that was 
but slenderly instructed therein before ; whereas the issue of 
the Saxon and Danish wars was, as were the causes, quite 
contrary. For these did not seek after the dominion only, 
but the entire possession of the country, which the Saxons 
obtained, but with horrible cruelty, eradicating all of the 
British race, and defacing all memorial of the ancient in- 
habitants through the greater part of the land. But the 
Danes (who are also of the Cimmerian blood) found such 
end of their enterprise as it may seem that the Cimmerians 
in Lydia, and Scythians in the higher Asia did arise unto. 
So that by considering the process of the one, ,we shall better 
conceive the fortune of the other. 

History of the World, ii, 

IV. 

In performing these and other services, thrice Aristomenes 

was taken prisoner ; yet still he escaped. One escape of his 

deserves to be remembered, as a thing very strange and 

marvellous. He had with too much courage adventured to 

' set upon the kings of Sparta ; and being in that fight 
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wounded, and felled pQ the ground, was taken up senseless, 
and carried. away prisoner, with fifty of his oompanions. 
There was a deep natural caye into which the Spartans used 
to cast headlong such as were condemned to die for the 
greatest offences. To this punishment were Aristomenes 
and his companions adjudged. All the rest of these poor 
men died with their falls ; Aristomenes (howsoever it came 
to pass) took no harm. Yet it was harm enough to be 
imprisoned in a deep dimgeon, among dead carcases, where 
he was like to perish through hunger and stench. But after 
a while he perceived by some small glimmering of light 
(which perhaps came in at the top) a fox that was gnawing 
upon a dead body. Hereupon he bethought himself^ that 
this beast must needs know some way to enter the place and 
get out. For which cause he made shift to lay hold upon 
it, and catching it by the tail with one hand, saved himself 
from biting with the other hand, by thrusting his coat into 
the mouth of it. So letting it creep whither it would, he 
followed, holding it as his guide, until the way was too 
strait for him, and then dismissed it. The fox being loose 
ran through a hole, at which came in a little light ;: and there 
did Aristomenes delve so long with his nails, that at last he 
clawed out his passage. When some fugitives of Messene 
brought word to Sparta that Aristomenes had returned home, 
their tale sounded alike, as if they had said, that a dead man 
was revived. But when the Corinthian forces, that came to 
help the Lacedaemonians in the siege of Era, were cut to 
pieces, their captains slain, and their camp taken ; then was 
it easily believed that Aristomenes was alive indeed. 

History of the World, ii. 



The first and second year's expedition was very grievous 
to the city of Athens. For the fields were wasted, the trees 
cut down, the country people driven to fly with their wives, 
children, and cattle into the town, whereby a most furious 
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pestilence grew in the city, such as before they had neither 
felt nor heard of. Hereunto was added the revolt of the 
Mitylenians in the isle of Lesbos, and the siege of Platsea 
their confederated city, which they durst not adventure to 
raise, besides some small overthrows received. The Lace- 
dsemonians, assembling as great forces as they could raise out 
of Peloponnesus, did in the beginning of summer enter the 
country of Attica, and therein abide, until victuals began to 
fail, wasting and destroying all things round about. The 
governors of the Athenians would not suffer the people to 
isgue into the field against them, for they knew the valour of 
their enemies, but used to send a fleet into Peloponnesus, 
which wasted as fast all the sea-coast of their enemies, 
whilst they were making war in Attica. So the Pelopon- 
nesians, being the stronger by land, won the town of Platea, 
which wanted rescue ; the Athenians likewise, being more 
mighty by sea, did subdue Mitylene, which had rebelled, but 
could not be succoured from Sparta, By these proceedings 
in that war, the Lacedaemonians began to perceive how unfit 
they were to deal with such enemies ; for after that Attica 
was thoroughly wasted, it lay not greatly in their power to 
do any offence equal to such harm as they themselves might 
and did receive. Their confederates began to set forward 
very slowly in tibeir expeditions into Attica, perceiving well, 
that Athens was plentifully relieved with all necessaries 
which came by sea from the islands that were subject unto 
that estate, and therefore these invaders took small pleasure 
in beholding the walls of that mighty city, or in wasting a 
forsaken field, which was to then; a pattern of the calamities 
with which their own territory was the whilst afflicted. 
Wherefore they began to set their care to build a strong 
navy, wherein they had little good success, being easily 
vanquished by the Athenians, who both had more and better 
ships, and were so skilful in sea-fights, that a few vessels of 
theirs durst undertake a great number of the Peloponnesians. 

HUtwy of ike Wotid, iii. 
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VI. 

Now let us return back to the two armies, where they lay 
encamped on the river Aufidus. Varro was persuaded, that it 
concerned him in honour to make good his word unto the 
people of Rome ; and since he had thus long waited in vain 
to get the consent of Paulus, now at length to use his own 
authority ; and without any more disputing of the matter, to 
fight when his own day came. When therefore it was his 
turn to command, at the first break of day he began to pass 
the river, without staying to bid his colleague good-morrow. 
But Paulus came to him, and sought, as in former times, to 
have dissuaded him from putting the estate of his country to 
a needless hazard. Against whose words and substantial 
arguments, Terentius could allege none other than point of 
honour. Hannibal had presented them battle at their 
trenches ; should they endure this bravado 1 He had sent his 
Numidians over the river but even the- day before, who fell 
upon the Romans that were fetching water to the lesser camp; 
and drave them shamefully from within their defences, which 
also they made offer to assail ; must this also be suffered I He 
could not endure it, for it could not but weaken the spirit of 
the Roman soldier, which as yet was lively, and full of such 
courage as promised assured victory. When iEmilius per- 
ceived that he could not hinder the obstinate resolution of his 
companion, he took all care, that what he saw must be done, 

might be done well. 

ffiHory oftfie Wwrld, v. 

VII. 

It is therefore death alone that can suddenly make man to 
know himself. He tells the proud and insolent that they are 
but abjects, and humbles them at the instant, makes them 
cry, complain, and repent, yea, even to hate their forepast 
happiness* He takes the account of the rich and proves him 
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a beggar, a naked beggar, which hath interest in nothing but 
in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds a glass before the 
eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see therein their 
deformity and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent, just, and mighty Death ! whom none could 
advise thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou 
hast done ; and whom all the world hath flattered, thou only 
hast cast out of the world and despised ; thou hast drawn 
together all the far>stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, 
and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these two 
naiTow words, HicjaceU 

ffiOory of the World, v. 



LORD BACON. 1561—1626. 



About this time in autumn, towards the end of September, 
there began and reigned in the city, and other parts of the 
kingdom, a disease then new, which, by the accidents and 
manner thereof, they called the sweating sickness. This 
disease had a swift course, both in the sick body, and in the 
time and period of the lasting thereof; for they that were 
taken with it, upon four and twenty hours escaping, were 
thought almost assured. And as to the time of the malice 
and reign of the disease ere it ceased, it began about the one 
and twentieth of September, and cleared up before the end 
of October, insomuch that it was no hindrance to the king's 
coronation, which was the last of October ; nor, which was 
more, to the holding of the parliament, which began but 
seven days after. It was a pestilent fever, but as it seemeth, 
not seated in the veins or humours, for that there followed no 
carbuncle, no purple or livid spots, or the like, the mass of 
the body being not tainted ; only a malign vapour flew to the 
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heart, and seized the vital spiritg, which stirred nature to 
strive to send it forth by an extreme sweat. And it 
appeared by experience, that this disease was rather a 
surprise of nature than obstinate to remedies, if it were in 
time looked unto. For if the patient were kept in an equal 
temper, both for clothes, fire, and drink, moderately warm, 
with temperate cordials, whereby Nature's work were neither 
irritated by heat, nor turned back by cold, he commonly 
recovered. But infinite persons died suddenly of it, before 
the manner of the cure and attendance was known. It was 
conceived not to be an epidemic disease, but to proceed 
from a malignity in the constitution of the air, gathered by 
the predispositions of seasons; and the speedy cessation 
declared as much. 

Xi/e of King Henry VI L 



II. 

The use of this feigned history hath been to give some 
shadow of satisfaction to tiie mind of man in those points 
wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the world being 
in proportion inferior to the soul ; by reason thereof there is, 
agreeable to the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a 
more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety than can 
be found in the nature of things. Therefore, because the 
acts or events of true history have not that magnitude which 
satisfieth the mind of man, poesy feigneth acts and events, 
greater and more heroical : because true history propoundeth 
the successes and issues of actions not so agreeable to the 
merits of virtue and vice, therefore poesy feigns them more 
just in retribution, and more according to revealed providence : 
because true history representeth actions and events more 
ordinary, and less interchanged ; therefore poesy endueth 
them with more rareness, and more unexpected and alter- 
native variations : so as it appeareth that poesy serveth 
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and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and to delectation. 
And therefore it was ever thought to have some par- 
ticipation of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the 
mind, by submitting the shows of things to the desires of 
the mind ; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind 
unto the nature of things. 

Advancement of Leammg, ii. 



III. 

The speech of Themistocles the Athenian, which was 
haughty and arrogant, in taking so much to himself, had 
been a grave and wise observation and censure applied at 
large to others. Desired at a feast to touch a lute, he said, 
*' He could not fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a 
great city." These words, (holpen a little with a metaphor,) 
may express two differing abilities in those that deal in 
business of estate. For, if a true survey be taken of coun- 
sellors and statesmen, there may be found, though rarely, 
those which can make a small state great, and yet cannot 
fiddle ; as, on the other side, there will be found a great 
many that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are so far from 
being able to make a small state great, as their gift lieth the 
other way ; to bring a great and flourishing estate to ruin 
and decay. And, certainly, those degenerate arts and shifts, 
whereby many counsellors and governors gain both fevour 
with their masters, and estimation with the vulgar, deserve 
no better name than fiddling ; being things rather pleasing 
for the time, and graceful to themselves only, than tending 
to the weal and advancement of the state which they serve. 
Esmya. (On Greatness of Kingdoms,) 
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GEORGE HERBERT, 1593—1633. 

I. 
Having observed in my time many of my friends, of 
excellent wit and noble disposition, overthrown and undone 
by intemperance, who, if they had lived, would have been an 
ornament to the world and a comfort to their iriends, I 
thought fit to discover, in a short treatise, that intemperance 
was not such an evil but it might easily be remedied ; which 
I undertake the more willingly because divers worthy young 
men have obliged me into it. For when they saw their 
parents and kindred snatched away in the midst of their 
days, and me contrariwise, at the age of eighty and one, strong 
and lusty, they had a great desire to know the way of my 
life, and how I came to be so. Wherefore, that I may 
satisfy their honest desire, and withal help many others who 
will take this into consideration, I will declare the causes 
which moved me to forsake intemperance and live a sober 
life, expressing also the means which I have used therein. 
I say, therefore, that the infirmities, which did not only 
begin, but had ab-eady gone far in me, first caused me to 
leave intemperance, to which I was much addicted ; for by 
it and my ill constitution (having a most cold and moist 
stomach), I fell into divers diseases, to wit, into the pain of 
the stomach, and often of the side, and the beginning of the 
gout, with almost a continual fever and thirst, 

TVansUuimfrom Comoro. 



II. 

I am continually in health, and I am so nimble, that I can 
easily get on horseback without the advantage of the ground, 
and sometimes I go up high stairs and hills on foot. Then, 
I am ever cheerful, merry, and well-contented, free from all 
troubles and troublesome thoughts, in whose place joy and 
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peace have taken up their standing in my heart. I am not 
weary of life, which I pass with great delight. I confer 
often with worthy men, excelling in wit, learning, behaviour, 
and other virtues. When I cannot have their company, I 
give myself to the reading of some learned book, and after- 
wards to writing ; making it my aim in all things how I may 
help others, to the furthest of my power. All these things 
I do at my ease, and at fit seasons, and in mine own houses ; 
which^ besides that they are in the fairest place of this learned 
city of Padua, are very beautiful and convenient above most 
in this age, being so built by me according to the rules of 
architecture, that they are cool in summer and warm in 
winter. 

m m m 

Since, therefore, a temperate life is so happy and pleasant 
a thing, what remains but that I should wish all who have 
the care of themselves to embrace it with open arms. 

Many things more might be said in commendation hereof ; 
but lest in anything I forsake that temperance Y^<2h ^ ^^^ 
found so good, I here make an end. 

TrandaHonfrom Comoro. . 



I enjoy also my gardens, and those divers, parted with rills 
of running water, which truly is very delightful. Some times 
of the year I enjoy the pleasure of the Euganean hills, 
where also I have fountains and gardens, and a very conveni- 
ent house. At other times I repair to a village of mine, 
seated in the valley, which is therefore very pleasant, because 
many ways thither are so ordered that they all meet and end 
in a fair plot of ground, in the midst whereof is a church 
suitable to the condition .of the place. This place is washed 
with the river of Brenta, on both sides whereof are great and 
fruitful fields, well manured and adorned with many habita- 
tions. In former time it was not so, because the place was 
moorish and unhealthy, fitter for beasts than men. But I 

c 
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draia^d the ground and made tbe air good, whereupon men 
flooked thither, and built housea with happy Buceess. By 
this means the place is come to that perfection we now see 
it is ; so that I can truly say, that I have both given God a 
temple and men to worship him in it, the memory whereof 
is exceeding delightful to me. 

Sometimes I ride to some of the neighbour cities, that I 
may enjoy the sight and communication of my friends, as also 
of excellent artificern in archUectu/re^ painting^ Btone-cuUing, 
mudic, and hu^sbaryiry, whereof in this age there is great 
plenty. I view their pieces, I compare them with those of 
antiquity ; and ever I learn somewhat which is worthy of 
my knowledge : I survey places, gardeuBy and antiquities, 
public fabrics, temples^ and fortifications; neither omit 
I any thing that may either teach, or delight me. I am 
much pleased also in my travels, with the beauty of situation. 
Neither is this my pleasure made less by the decaying 
dulness of my aenaes, which are all in their perfect vigour, 
but especially my taste; so that any simple Isure is more 
savoury to me now, than heretofore, when I was given to 
disorder and all the delights that could be. 

To change my bed troubles me not; I sleep well and 
quietly anywhere, and my dreams are fair and pleasant. 
But this chiefly delights me, that my advice hath taken 
effect in the reducing of many rude and untoiled places in 
my countiy, to cultivation and good husbandry. I was one 
of those that were deputed for the managing of ihat work, 
and abode in those fenny places two whole months in the 
heat of summer (which in Jtafy is very great), receiving not 
any hurt or inconvenience thereby : so great is the power 
and efficacy of that temperance whi(^ ever accompanied me. 

These are the delights and solaces of my old age, which 

is altogether well preferred before others' youth, because that 

by temperance and the grace of Oody I feel not those pur- 

turbations of body and mind wherewith infinite both yoimg 

and old are afflicted. 

IVcmslation from Comaro. 
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BISHOP HALL. 1574—1656. 
I. 

And this enmity^ though it do not continually shew itself, 
as the mortallest enemies are not always in pitched fields one 
against the other; for that the conscience is not ever cla- 
morous, but somewhile is silent, otherwhile with still mur- 
murings bewrays his mislikes ; yet doth evermore work 
secret unquietness to the heart. The guilty man may have a 
seeming truce ; a true peace he cannot have. Look upon 
the face of the guilty heart, and thou shalt see it pale and 
ghastly ; the smiles and laughters, faint and heartless ; the 
speeches, doubtful and fiill of abrupt stops and unseasonable 
turnings ; the purposes and motions, unsteady and savouring 
of much distraction, arguing plainly that sin is not so smooth 
at her first motions, as turbulent afterwards ; hence are those 
vain wrangings of places and companies, together with our- 
selves ; that the galled soul doth, after the wont of sick 
patients, seek refreshing in variety, and, after many tossed 
and tamed sides, complains of remediless and unabated 
torment. Nero, after so much innocent blood, may change 
his bed-chamber; but his fiends ever attend him, ever are 
within him, and are as parts of himself. Alas, what avails 
it, to seek outward reliefs, when thou hast thine executioner 
within thee? If thou could'st shift from thyself, thou 
mi^test have some hope of ease: now, thou shalt never 
want furies, so long as thou hast thyself. — Yea, what if thou 
would'st run from thyself? Thy soul may fly from thy 
body : thy conscience will not fly from thy soul, nor thy sin 
from thy conscience. 

HecBven upon Earth, sec. iv. 



c2 
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11. 

THE TRUE FBIEND. 

His affections are both united and divided : united, to him 
he loveth ; divided, betwixt another and himself ; and his 
own heart is so parted, that, while he hath some, his friend 
hath all. His choice is led by virtue, or, by the best of vir- 
tues, religion ; not by gain, not by pleasure : yet not without 
respect of equal condition, of disposition not unlike ; which, 
once made, admits of no change; except he, whom he 
loveth, be changed quite from himself ; nor that suddenly, 
but after long expectation. Extremity doth but fasten him ; 
while he, like a well wrought vault, lies the stronger, by 
how much more weight he bears. When necessity calls him 
to it, he can be a servant to his equal, with the same will 
wherewith he can command his inferior ; and, though he rise 
to honour, forgets not his froniliarity, nor suffers inequality of 
state to work strangeness of countenance ; on the other side, 
he lifts up his friend to advancement, with a willing hand ; 
without envy, without dissimulation. When his mate is 
dead, he accounts himself but half alive : then his love, not 
dissolved by death, derives itself to those ' orphans, which 
never knew the price of their father: they become the heirs 
of his affection, and the burden of his cares. He embraces 
a free community of all things; save those, which either 
honesty reserves proper, or nature : and hates to enjoy that 
which would do his friend more good. His charity serves to 
cloak noted infirmities ; not by untruth, not by flattery ; but 
by discreet secrecy : neither is he more favourable in con- 
cealment than round in his private reprehensions; and, 
when another's simple fidelity shews itself in his reproof, he 
loves his monitor so much the more, by how much more he 
smarteth. His bosom is his friend's closet, where he may 
safely lay up his complaints, his doubts, his cares ; and look, 
how he leaves, so he finds them ; save for some addition of 
seasonable counsel for redress. If some unhappy suggestion 
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shall either disjoint his affection or break it^ it soon knits 
agam ; and grows the stronger, by that stress.. He is so 
sensible of another's injuries, that, when his fiiend is stricken, 
he cries out and equally smarteth untouched ; as one affected, 
not with sympathy, but with a real feeling of pain ; and, in 
what mischief may be prevented, he interposeth his aid ; and 
offers to redeem his friend, with himself : no hour can be 
unseasonable, no business difficult, nor pain grievous, in con- 
dition of his ease ; and what either he doth or suffereth, he 
neither cares nor desires to have known, lest he should seem 
to look for thanks. If he can, therefore, steal the perform- 
ance of a good office unseen, the conscience of his faithfulness 
herein is so much sweeter, as it is more secret. In favours 
done, his memory is teil ; in benefits received, eternal ; he 
scometh either to regard recompence, or not to offer it. He 
is the comfort of miseries ; the guide of difficulties ; the joy 
of life ; the treasure of earth ; and no other, than a good 

angel clothed in flesh. 

CharacUiritmtf book i. 

III. 
THE BUSY-BODY. 

His estate is too narrow for his mind : and, therefore, he 
is fain to make himself room in others' affidrs ; yet ever, in 
pretence of love. No news can stir but by his door, neither 
can he know that which he must not tell. What every man 
ventures in Guiana voyage, and what they gained, he knows to 
a haur. Whether Holland will have peace, he knows ; and 
on what conditions, and with what success, is familiar to 
him, ere it be concluded. No post can pass him without a 
question ; and, rather than he wUl lose the news, he rides 
back with him to appose' him of tidings : and then to the 
next man he meets, he supplies the wants of his hasty in- 
telligence, and makes up a perfect tale ; wherewith he so 

1 Examiiie. 
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haunieth the patient auditor, that, after many exousefty ht ifi 
fain to endure rather the oenfture of hig manners in running 
away, than the tediousness of his impertin^it discourse. His 
fig[)eech is ofi broken off, with a succefision of long paren- 
theses ; which he eyer vows to fill up ere the condusibn : 
and perhaps would effect it, if the other's ear were as un- 
weariable as his tongue. If he see but two men talk and 
read a letter in the street, he runs to them, and asks if he 
may not be partner of that secret relation; and if they 
deny it, he offers to tell, since he may not hear, wonders ; 
and then falls upon the report of the Scottish mine^ or of the 
great fish taken up at Lynn, or of the freezing of the 
Thames ; and after many thaiiks and dismissioris, is hardly 
entreated silence. He undertakes as much as he perfonns 
httle. 

» » « » « 

So then, he labours, ¥rithout thanks : talks, without 
credit; Uves, without love; dies, without tears, without 
pity ; save that some say '^ It was pity he died no sooner." 

C^araoferumi, book n. 



IV. 

I can wonder at nothing more, than how a man can be 
idle ; but, of all other, a scholar ; in so many improve- 
ments of reason, in such variety of studies, in such im- 
portunity of thoughts. 

Other artisans do but practise; we, still learn: others 
run still in the same gyre, to weariness, to satiety ; our 
choice is infinite : other labours require recreations : our' 
very labour recreates our sports : we can never want, either 
somewhat to do, or somewhat that we should do. 

How numberless are those voliunes, which men have 
written, of arts, of tongues ! how endless is that volume, 
which God hath written of the world! wherein every 
creature is a letter, every day a new page : who can be weary 
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of either of these ? To find yrit, in poetry $ in philo- 
sophy, profotindnen ; in mathematics, acutenest ; in history, 
wonder of events $ in oratory, sweet eloquence ; in divinity, 
supernatural light and holy devotion ; as so many rich 
metals in their proper mines, whom would it not ravish 
with delight t After all these let us but open our eyes, we 
cannot look beside a lesson, in this universal Book of our 
Maker, worth our study, worth taking out. What creature 
hath not his miracle? what event doth not challenge his 
observation ? and if, weary of foreign employment, we list 
to look home into ourselves, there we find a more private 
world of thoughts, which set us on work anew, more busily, 
not less profitably : now our silence is vocal, our solitariness 
popular ; and we are shut up to do good unto many. And 
if once we be cloyed with our own company, the door of 
conference is open : here, interchange of discourse, besides 
pleasure, benefits us : and he is a weak companion, from 

whom we return not wiser. 

» » » » • 

Gro now, ye worldlings, and insult over our paleness, our 
neediness, our neglect. Ye could not be so jocund, if you 
were not ignorant: if you did not want knowledge, you 
could not overlook him th^t hath it For me, I am so £sur from 
emulating you, that I profess, I would as lief be a brute 
beast, as an ignorant rich man. How is it then, that those 
gallants, which have privilege of blood and birth and better 
education, do so scornfully turn off these most manly, rea- 
sonable, noble exercises of scholarship ? A hawk becomes 
their fist, better than a book : no dog, but is a better com- 
panion : anything, or nothing, rather than what we ought. 
O minds brutishly sensual ! Do they think that God made 
them for disport ; who even in his Paradise would not allow 
pleasure without work ? and if for business either of body or 
mind, those of the body are commonly servile, like itself : 
the mind, therefore, the mind only, that honourable and 
divine part, is fittest to be employed of those, which would 
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reach to the highest perfection of men, and would be more 
than the most And what work is there of the mind, but 
the trade of a scholar, study ? Let me therefore fasten this 
problem on our school-gates, and challenge all comers in the 
defence of it : that no scholar cannot be truly noble : and, 
if I make it not good, let me never be admitted further, 
than to the subject of our question. Thus we do well to 
congratulate to ourselves our own happiness. If others will 
come to us, it shall be our comfort ; but more theirs : if not, 
it is enough, that we can joy in ourselves ; and in Him, in 
whom we are that we are. 

EpistUi, It. 3. 



SIR T. BROWNE. 1605—1682. 

Sbgondly, men that adore times past, consider not that 
those times were once present ; that is, as our own are at 
this instant ; and we ourselves unto those to come, as they 
tmto us at present : as we rely on them, even so will those 
on us, and magnify us hereafter, who at present condenm 
ourselves. Which very absurdity is daily committed amongst 
us, even in the esteem and censure of our own times. And 
to speak impartially, old men, from whom we should expect 
the greatest example of wisdom, do most exceed in this point 
of' folly ; commending the days of their youth, which they 
scarce remember, at least well understood not; extolling 
those times their younger years have heard their fathers 
condemn, and condemning those times the grey heads of 
their posterity shall commend. And thus is it the humour 
of many heads, to extol the days of their forefathers, and 
declaim against the wickedness of times present. Which 
notwithstanding they cannot handsomely do, without the 
borrowed help and satyrs of times past ; condemning the 
vices of their own times, by the expressions of vices in times 
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i^hich they commend; which cannot but argue the com- 
munity of vice in both. Horacey therefore, Juvenal and Per- 
9itUy were no prophets, although their lines did seem to indigi- 
tate and point at our times. There is a certain list of vices 
committed in all ages, and declaimed against by all authors, 
which will last as long as humane nature ; which digested 
into common places, may serve for any theme, and never be 
out of date until Doomsday. 

Vulgar JErrora, book i. chap. 6. 



JOHN MILTON. 1608—1674. 
I. 
I AM now to write of what befel the Britons from fifty 
and three years before the birth of our Saviour, when first 
the Romans came in, till the decay and ceasing of that 
empire ; a story of much truth, and for the first hundred 
years and somewhat more, collected without much labour. 
So many and so prudent were the writers, which those two, 
the civilest and the wisest of European nations, both Italy 
and Greece, afforded to the actions of that puissant city. 
For worthy deeds are not often destitute of worthy relaters : 
as by a certain fate, great acts and great eloquence have most 
commonly gone hand in hand, equalling and honouring each 
other in the same ages. It is true, that in obscurest times, 
by shallow and unskilful writers, the indistinct noise of many 
battles and devastations of many kingdoms, overrun and lost, 
hath come to our ears. For what wonder, if in all ages 
ambition and the love of rapine hath stirred up greedy and 
violent men to bold attempts in wasting and ruining wars, 
which tOr posterity have left the work of wild beasts and 
destroyers, rather than the deeds and monuments of men 
and conquerors ? But he whose just and true valour uses the 
c 3 
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necessity of Mnr and dominion not to destroy, bat to prevent 
destruction, to bring in liberty against tyrants, law and 
civility among barbarous nations, knowing that when he 
conquers all things else, he cannot conquer time or detrac- 
tion, wisely conscious of this his want as well as of his worth 
not to be ibtgotten or concealed, honours and hath recourse 
to the aid of eloquence, his friendliest and best supply ; by 
whose immortal record his noble deeds, which else were 
transitory, become fixed and durable against the force of 
years and generations, he fails not to continue through all 
posterity, over envy, death, and time also victorious. 

ffiatory qfEnglandf book ii. 



II. 

The Britons thus, as we heard, being left without protec- 
tion from the empire, and the land in a manner emptied of 
all her youth, consumed in wars abroad, or not caring to 
return home ; themselves, through long subjection, servile in 
mind, slothful of body, and with the use of arms un- 
acquainted, sustained but ill for many years the videnoe of 
those barbarous invaders, who now daily grew upon them. 
For although at first greedy of change, and to be thought the 
leading nation to freedom from the empire, they seemed 
awhile to bestir them with -a show of diligence in their new 
affidrs, some secretly aspiring to rule, others adoring the 
name of liberty, yet so soon as they felt by proof the wei^^t 
of what it was to govern well themselves, and what was 
wanting within them, not stomach or the love of license, but 
the wisdom, the virtue, the labour, to use and maintain true 
liberty, they soon remitted their heat, and shrunk more 
wretchedly under the burden of their own liberty, than before 
under a foreign yoke. 

ffistoryef SngUmif hook m» 
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III. 

The English were in a strait disadvantageous place, so that 
many, discouraged with their ill ordering, scarce having room 
where to stand, slipped away before the onset, the rest in 
close order, with l^mr battleaaces and shields, made an 
impenetrable squadron : the king himself with lus brothers 
on foot stood by the royal standard, wherein the figure of a 
man fighting was inwoven with gold and precious stones. 
The Nonnan foot, most bowmen, made the foremost fronts 
on either side wings of horse somewhat behind. The duke 
arming, and his corslet given him on the wrong nde, said 
pleasantly, ^* The strength of my dukedom will be tuined 
now into a kingdom/' Then the whole army singing the 
song of Bowland, the r«nembrance of whose exploits might 
hearten then, imploring lastly divine help, the battle began ; 
and was fought sorely on either side : but the main body of 
Englirii foot by no means would be broken, till the duke, 
causing his men to. feign flight, drew them out with desire of 
pufsoit, into open disorder, then turned suddenly upon them 
so routed by themselves, which wrought their overthrow; 
yet so they died not mmumfhlly, but turning oft upon their 
enemies, by the advantage of an upper ground, beat them 
down by heaps, and filled up a great ditch with their car* 
casses. Thus hung the victoiy wavering on either side firom 
the third hour of day to evening; when Harold having 
maintained the fight with unspeakable cotmge and personal 
valour, shot into the head with an arrow, fell at length and 
left his soldiers without heart longer to withstand the 
unwearied enemy. 

Biatory of England, book n. 
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LORD CLARENDON. 1608—1674. 



Mr. Hambdsn was a man of much greater cunning, and 
it may be of the most discerning spirit, and of the greatest 
address and insinuation to bring anything to pass which 
he desired, of any man of that time, and who laid the 
design deepest. He was a gentleman of a good extraction, 
and a fair fortune, who, from a life of great pleasure and 
license, had on a sudden retired to extraordinary sobriety and 
strictness, and yet retained his usual cheerfulness and a&- 
bility ; which together with the opinion of his wisdom and 
justice, and the courage he had shewed in opposing the 
Ship-money, raised his reputation to a very great height, not 
only in Buckinghamshire, where he lived, but generally 
throughout the kingdom. He was not a man of many words, 
and rarely begun the discourse, or made the first entrance 
upon any business that was assumed; but a very weighty 
speaker, and after he had heard a full debate, and observed 
how the House was like to be inclined, took up the argu- 
ment, and shortly and clearly, and craftily so stated it, that 
he commonly conducted it to the conclusion he desired; and 
if he found he could not do that, he was never without the 
dexterity to divert the debate to another time, and to prevent 
the determining anything in the negative, which might prove 
inconvenient in the future. He made so great a show of 
civility, and modesty, and humility, and always of mistrusting 
his own judgment, and esteeming his with whom he con- 
ferred for the present, that he seemed to have no opinions or 
resolutions, but such as he contracted from the information 
and instruction he received upon the discourses of others, 
whom he had a wonderful art of governing, and leading into 
his principles and inclinations, whilst they believed that he 
wholly depended upon their counsel and advice. No man 
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had ever a greater power over himself, or was less the man 
that he seemed to be, which shortly after appeared to every 
body, when he cared less to keep on the mask. 

History of Ike EebeUion, book iii. 



II. 

" Gentlemen, you have heard these orders read ; it is your 
part, in your several places, to observe them exactly. The 
time cannot be long before we come to action, therefore you 
have the more reason to be careful : and I must tell you, 
I shall be very severe in the punishing of those, of what 
condition soever, who transgress these instructions. I cannot 
suspect your courage and resolution ; your conscience and 
your loyalty hath brought you hither, to fight for your 
religion, your king, and the laws of the land. You shall 

meet with no enemies but tractors ; such who desire 

to destroy both church and state, and who have already con- 
demned you to ruin for being loyal to us. That you may 
see what use I mean to make of your valour, if it please God 
to bless it with success, T have thought fit to publish my 
resolution to you in a protestation ; which when you have 
heard me make, you will believe you cannot fight in a better 
quarrel ; in which I promise to live and die with you." 

ffistory of the RebeUion, book vi. (Speech of King Charles I.) 



III. 

But I must here take leave a little longer to discontinue 
this narrative : and if the celebrating the memory of eminent 
and extraordinary persons, and transmitting their great 
virtues, for the imitation of posterity, be one of the principal 
ends and duties of history, it will not be thought impertinent 
in this place, to remember a loss which no time will suffer 
to be forgotten, and no success or good fortune could repair. 
In this unhappy battle was slain the Lord Viscount Falkland ; 
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a person of sucK prodigiouB parts of learning and knowledge, 
of that inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation^ of 
so flowing and obliging a humanity and goodness to m a nldndy 
and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that if 
there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed 
civil war, than that single loss, it must be most infamous, and 
execrable to all posterity. 

Twrpe morif poit te, aolo nan posse dolore. 

Before this parliament, his condition of life was so happy 
that it was hardly capable of improvement. Before he came 
to be twenty years of age, he was master of a noble fortune, 
which descended to him by the gift of a grandfather, without 
passing through his father or mother, who were then both 
alive, and not well enough contented to find themselves 
passed by in the descent. His education for some years had 
been in Ireland, where his father was Lord Deputy ; so that 
when he returned into England, to the possession of his 
fortune, he was unentangled with any acquaintance or friends, 
which usually grow up by the custom of conversation ; and 
therefore was to make a pure election of his company ; which 
he chose by other rules than were prescribed to the young 
nobility of that time. And it cannot be denied, though he 
admitted some few to his friendship for the agreeableness of 
their natures, and their undoubted affection to him, that his 
familiarity and friendship, for the most part, was with men of 
the most eminent and sublime parts, and of untouched 
reputation in point of integrity ; and such men had a title to 
his bosom. He was a great cherisher of wit, fancy, and good 
parts in any man ; and if he found them clouded with poverty 
or want, a most liberal and bountiful patron towards them, 
even above his fortune ; of which in these administrations, he 
wafi such a dispenser, as if he had been trusted with it to 
such uses ; and if there had been the least of vice in his 
expense, he might have been thought too prodigal. He was 
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constant and pertmadous in whatever he resolved to do, 
and not to be wearied by any pains that were necessary to 
that end. And therefore having once resolved not to see 
London^ which he loved above all places, till he had perfectly 
learned the Greek tongue, he went to his own house in the 
country, and pursued it vdth that indefatigable industry, that 
it will not be believed in how short a time he was master of 
it, and accurately read all the Greek historians. In this 
time, his house being within little more than ten miles of 
Oxford, he contracted &miliarity and friendship with the 
most polite and accurate men of that university, who found 
such an immenseness of wit, and such a solidity of judgment 
in him, so infinite a &ncy, bound in by a most logical ratioci^ 
nation, such a vast knowledge, that he was not ignorant in 
anything, yet such an excessive humility, as if he had known 
nothing, that they frequently resorted and dwelt with him, as 
in a college situated in a purer air ; so that his house was a 
university in a less volume ; whither they came not so much 
for repose as study ; and to examine and refine those grosser 
propositions, which laziness and consent made current in 
vulgar conversation. 

ffiaiary qf thd £d>eUiont book vii. 



IV. 

Goring, who was now General of the Hone, was no more 
gracious to Prince Bupeit, than Wilmot had been ; had all 
the othei^s faults, and wanted his regularity, and preserving 
his respect with the officers. Wilmot loved debauchery, 
but shut it out from his business ; never neglected that, and 
rarely miscarried in it Goring had a much better under- 
standing, and a sharper wit, (except in the very exercise of 
debauchery, and then the other was inspired,) a mnch 
keener courage, and presentness of mind in danger ; Wilmot 
discerned it farther off, and because he could not behave 
himself so well in it, commonly prevented, or warily 
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declined it ; and never drank when he was within distance 
of the enemy : Groring was not able to resist the temptation^ 
when he was in the middle of them, nor would decline it to 
obtain a victory ; as, in one of those fits, he had suffered the 
horse to escape out of Cornwall ; and the most signal mis- 
fortunes of his life in war had their rise from that un- 
controllable license. Neither of them valued their pro- 
mises, professions, or friendships, according to any rules of 
honour or integrity: but Wilmot violated them the less 
willingly, and never but for some great benefit or con- 
venience to himself ; Groring without scruple, out of humour, 
or for wit's sake ; and loved no man so well but that he 
would cozen him, and then expose him to pubKc mirth for 
having been cozened ; therefore he had always fewer friends 
than the other, but more company ; fpr no man had a wit 
that pleased the compjeuiy better. The ambition of both was 
unlimited, and so equally incapable of being contented ; and 
both imrestrained, by any respect to good nature or justice, 
from pursuing the satisfaction thereof ; yet Wilmot had more 
scruples from religion to startle him, and would not have 
attained his end by any gross or foul act of wickedness : 
Groring could have passed through those pleasantly, and 
would without hesitation have broken any trust, or done 
any act of treachery, to have satisfied an ordinary passion or 
appetite ; and, in truth, wanted nothing but industry (for he 
had wit, and courage, and understanding, and ambition, 
uncontrolled by any fear of Grod or man), to have been as 
eminent and successful in the highest attempt of wickedness, 
as any man in the age he lived in, or before. Of all his 
qualifications dissimulation was his master-piece ; in which 
he so much excelled, that men were not ordinarily ashamed, 
or out of countenance, with being deceived but twice by 
him. 

Histcry of the Rebellion, book It. , 
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V. 

He was a man in whom the malice of his enemies could 
discover very few faults, and whom his friends could not 
wish better accomplished ; whom Cromwell's own character 
well described; and who indeed would never have been 
contented to have lived under that government. His 
memory all men loved and reverenced, though few followed 
his example. He had always lived in a state of great plenty 
and general estimation, having a very noble fortune of his 
own by descent, and a fair addition to it by his marriage 
with an excellent wife, a lady of very worthy extraction, of 
great virtue and beauty, by whom he had a numerous issue 
of both sexes, in which he took great joy and comfort : so 
that no man was more happy, in that he thought himself 
most blessed in them. 

And yet the king's honour was no sooner violated, and his 
just power invaded, than he threw all those blessings behind 
him; and having no other obligations to the crown, than 
those which his own honour and conscience suggested to 
him, he frankly engaged his person and his fortune, from the 
beginning of the troubles, as many others did, in all actions 
and enterprises of the greatest hazard and danger ; and con- 
tinued to the end, without ever making one false step, as few 
others did, though he had once, by the iniquity of a faction, 
that then prevailed, an indignity put upon him that might 
have excused him for some remission of his former warmth. 
But it made no other impression upon him, than to be quiet 
and contented, whilst they would let him alone, and, with 
the same cheerfulness, to obey the first sunmions when he 
was called out; which was quickly after. In a word, he 
was a man, that whoever shall, after him, deserve best of the 
English nation, he can never think himself undervalued, 
when he shall hear, that his courage, virtue', and fidelity, is 
laid in the balance with, and compared to, that of the lord 
Capel. 

ffistory of the lUbeUion, book xi. 
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VI. 

" In what posture the affairs of these nations stood, before 
the noise of drums and trumpets disturbed the sweet har- 
mony that was amongst us, is not unknown to your Majetty : 
that we are blest with a long peace^ and, together with it, 
with riches, wealth, plenty, and abundance of all things, the 
lovely companions and beautiful products of peace, must ever 
be acknowledged with thankfulness to Grod, the author of it, 
and with a grateful veneration of the memory of those 
princes, your £gither and grandfather, by the propitious 
influence of whose care and wisdom we thus flourished. 
But, as it is observed in natural bodies, idleness and fulness 
of diet do for the most part lay the foundation of those 
maladies, and secretly nourish those diseases, which can 
hardly be expelled by the assistance of the most skilful 
physician, and seldom without the use of the most loathsome 
medicines, nay, sometimes not without the hazardous trial of 
the most dangerous experiments ; so did we find it^ by sad 
experience, to be in this great body politic It cannot be 
denied, but the whole commonwealth was faint, the whole 
nation sick, the whole body out of order, every member 
thereof feeble, and every part thereof languishing. And in 
this so general and universal a distemper, that there should 
be no weakness nor infirmity, no unsoundness in the head, 
cannot well be imagined. We are unwilling to enumerate 
particulars, the mention whereof would but renew old griefs ; 
but in general, we may say, and we think it will gain the 
easy assent of all men, that there are many errors, many 
defects, many excesses, many irregularities, many illejgal and 
eccentrical proceedings, (some of which were in matters of 
the highest and greatest concernments,) manifestly appealing 
as blots and stains upon the otherwise good government of 
the late king.** 

ffistory qf the RMUon, book xv. ( Addvew to King Chwlfle 11. 
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BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR. 1613—1667. 
I, 
But these arts of looking backwards and forwards are 
more than enough to support the spirit of a Christian ; there 
is no man, but hath blessings enough in present possession to 
outweigh the evils of a great aiiliction. Tell tiie Joints of 
thy body, and do not accuse the universal providence for a 
lame leg, or the want of a finger, when all the rest is perfect, 
and you have a noble soul, a particle of divinity, the image 
of God himself ; and, by the want of a finger, you may better 
know how to estimate the remaining parts, and to account 
for every degree of the surviving blessings* Aristippus, in a 
great suit at law, lost a farm, and to a gentleman, who 
in civiHty pitied, and deplored his loss, he answered, *' I 
have two farms left still, and that is more than I have lost, 
and more than you have by one." If you miss an office, for 
which you stood candidate^ then, besides that you are quit of 
the cares and the envy of it, you still have all those excel- 
lences, which rendered you capable to receive it, and they are 
better than the best office in the commonwealth. If your 
estate be lessened, you need the less to care who governs the 
province, whether he be rude or gentle. I am crossed in 
my journey, yet I escaped robbers ; and I consider, that if I 
had been set upon by villains, I would have redeemed that 
evil by this, which I now suffer, and have counted it a deli- 
verance ; or if I did fall into the hands of thieves, yet they 
did not steal my land. Or I am fallen into the hands of 
publicans and sequestrators, and they have taken all from me : 
what now ? Let me look about me. They have left me the 
sun and moon, fire and water^ a loving wife, and many 
friends to pity me, and some to relieve me ; and I can still 
discourse ; and, unless I list, they have not taken away my 
merry countenance, and my cheerful spirit, and a good . 
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conscience : they still have left me the providence of Grod, and 
all the promises of the Gospel, and my religion, and my 
hopes of heaven, and my charity to them too ; and still I 
sleep and digest, I eat and drink, I read and meditate, I can 
walk in my neighbour's pleasant fields, and see the varieties 
of natural beauties, and delight in all that in which God 
'delights ; that is, in virtue and wisdom, in the whole cre- 
ation, and in God himself. And he that hath so many 
causes of joy, and so great, is very much in love with sorrow 
and peevishness, who loses all these pleasures, and chooses to 
sit down upon his little handful of thorns. Such a person 
is fit to bear Nero <;ompany in his funeral sorrow for the loss 
of one of Poppea*s hairs, or help to mourn for Lesbia's spar- 
row : and because he loves it, he deserves to starve in the 
midst of plenty, and to want comfort, while he is encircled 
with blessings* Hol/y Lwmg, 



It was well observed by the Persian ambassador of old; 
when he was telling the king a sad story of the overthrow of 
all his army by the Athenians, he adds this of his own ; 
that the day before the fight, the young Persian gallants, 
being confident they should destroy their enemies, were 
drinking drunk, and railing at the timorousness <and fears of 
religion, and against all their gods, saying, there were no 
such things, and that all things came by chance and industry, 
nothing by the providence of the Supreme Power. But the 
next day, when they had fought unprosperously, and, flying ' 
from their enemies, who were eager in their pursuit, they came 
to the river Strymon, which was so frozen that their boats 
could not launch, and yet it began to thaw, so that they 
feared the ice would not bear them ; then you should see the 
bold gallants, that the day before said there was no God, 
most timorously and superstitiously &11 upon their faces, and 
beg of God, that the river Strymon would bear them over 
from their enemies. Sermma, ziii. 
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III. 

But SO I have seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which 
was bound up with the images of death, and the colder 
breath of the north ; and then the waters break from their 
enclosures, and melt with joy, and run in useful chan- 
nels ; and the flies do rise again from their little graves in 
walls, and dance awhile in the air, to tell that there is joy 
within, and that the great mother of creatures will open the 
stock of her new refreshment, become useful to mankind, 
and sing praises to her Redeemer: so is the heart of a 
sorrowful man under the discourses of a wise comforter ; he 
blesses Grod, and he blesses thee, and he feels his life 
returning ; for to be miserable is death, but nothing is life 
but to be comforted ; and God is pleased with no music from 
below so much as in the thanksgiving songs of relieved widows,' 
of supported orphans, of rejoicing and comforted, and thank- 
ful persons. 

Sermons, xxv. 

IV. 

Thus he behaved himself to all his superior relatives ; to 
his equals and dependants he was also just, and kind, and 
loving. He was an excellent friend, laying out his own 
interest to serve theirs ; sparing not himself, that he might 
serve them : as knowing society to be the advantage of man's 
nature ; and friendship the ornament of society, and useful- 
ness the ornament of friendship ; and in this he was well 
known to be very worthy. He was tender and careful of his 
children, and so provident and so wise, so loving and obliging 
to his whole family, that he justly had that love and regard, 
that duty and observance from them, which his kindness and 
his care had merited. He was a provident and careful con- 
ductor of his estate ; but &r from covetousness, as he appeared 
toward the evening qf his life, in which that vice does usually 
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prevail among old men, who are more greedy when they have 
least need; and load their sumpters so much the more, by 
how much nearer they are to their joume/s end ; but he 
made a demonstration of the contrary ; for he washed his 
hands and heart of the world, gave up his estate long bdcnre 
his death or sickness, to be managed by his only son, whom 
he left since, but then first made and saw him his heir ; he 
emptied his hands of secular employment ; meddled not with 
money, but for the uses of the poor, for piety, justice, and 
religion. Fumrai Sermon <m Sir Otvrge DaltUm. 



And we see the contrary events prove truer than this 
groundless and unlearned promise — for Theodosius and 
Valentinian were prosperous princes, and have, to all ages, 
a precious memory, and the reputation of a great piety; 
but they were so fkr from doing what Nestorius suggtsted, 
that they restrained him from his violence and immanity; 
and Theodosius did highly commend the good Bishop 
Proclus, for his sweetness of deportment towards erring 
persons, far above the cruelty of his predecessor Atticus.. 
And the experience which Christendom hath had in this 
last age, is ailment enough that toleration of difierent 
opinions is so &r from disturbing the public peace, or 
destroying the interest of princes and commonwealths, that 
it does advantage to the public, it secuves peace, because 
there is not so much as the pretence of religion 1^ to such 
persons to contend for it, being already indulged to them. 
When France fought against the Huguenots, the spilling of 
her own blood was argument enough of the imfMrudence of 
that way of promoting religion ; but since she hath given 
permission to them, the world is witness how prosperous 
she hath been ever since. But the great instance is in the 
differing temper, government, and suceess, whi^ Margaret 
of Parma and the Duke of Alva had« The clemency of 
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the first had ahnoit eztinguiBhed the flame ; but when she 

was removed, D'Alva succeeded, and managed the matter of 

religion with fire and sword ; he made the flame so great, 

that his religion and his prince too have both been almost 

quite turned out of the country. " Tolli d medio sapientiam, 

quoties yi geritur res," said Ennius : and therefore the best 

of men, and the most glorious of princes, were always ready 

to give toleration, but never to make executions for matters 

disputable. 

Jkdioation to Liberty of Prophetyvng, 



ABRAHAM COWLEY. 1618—1667. 
I. 

I CALL him (said I) a tyrant, who either intrudes himself 
forcibly into the government of his fellow citizens without 
any legal authority over them, or who having a just title to 
the government of a people, abuses it to the destruction and 
tormenting of them. So that all tyrants are at the same 
time usurpers, either of the whole, or at least of a part of 
that power which they assume to themselves, and no less 
are they to be accounted rebels, since no man can usuip 
authority over others, but by rebelling against them who 
had it before, or at least against those laws which were his 
superiors ; and in all these senses no history can afford us a 
more evident example of tyranny, or more out of all pos- 
sibility of excuse, or palliation, than that of the person whom 
you are pleased to defend, whether we consider his reiterated 
rebellioBB against all his superiors, or his usurpation of the 
supreme power to himself, or his tyranny in the exercise of 
it ; and if lawful princes have been esteemed tyrants, by not 
containing themselves within the bounds of those laws which 
have been left them as the sphere of their authority by their 
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forefathers, what shall we toy of that man, who having by 

right no power at all in this nation, could not content himself 

with that which had satisfied the most ambitious of our 

princes 1 nay, not with those vastly extended limits of 

sovereignty, which he, (disdaining all that had been pro> 

scribed and observed before,) was pleased (out of great 

modesty) to set to himself? not abstaining from rebellion 

and usurpation even against his own laws, as well as those of 

the nation. 

JHscou/ne concerning Oliver OrormweU. 



And this being all considerable as concerning his enter- 
prise abroad, let us examine in the next place, how much we 
owe him ^for his justice and good government at home. 
And firsts he found the commonwealth (as they called it) in 
a ready stock of about 800,000/. ; he left the commonwealth 
(as he had the impudent raillery still to call it,) some two 
millions and a half in debt. He found our trade very much 
decayed indeed, in comparison of the golden times of our 
late princes ; he left it as much again more decayed than he 
found it ; and yet not only no prince in England, but no 
tyrant in the world ever sought out more base or infamous 

means to raise moneys. - 

JHtcoune coTtcenUng OUver CrotModL 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 1628—1699. 

I. 

I MAY perhaps be allowed to know something of this 
trade, since I have so long allowed myself to be good for 
nothing else, which few men will do, or enjoy their gardens, 
without often looking abroad to see how other matters play, 
what motions in the state, and what invitations they may 
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hope for into other scenes. For my own part, as the country 
life, and this part of it more particularly, were the inclination 
of my youth itself, so they are the pleasure of my age ; and I 
can truly say that, among many great employments that have 
fallen to my share, I have never asked or sought for any of 
them, but have often endeavoured to escape from them, into 
the ease and freedom of a private scene, where a man may 
go his own way and his own pace, in the common paths and 
circles of life. The measure of choosing well is whether a 
man likes what he has chosen, which I thank God has befallen 
me ; and though among the follies of my life, building and 
planting have not been the least, and have cost me more than 
I have the confidence to own; yet they have been fully 
recompensed by the sweetness and satisfaction of this retreat, 
where, since my resolution taken of never entering again into 
any pubhc employments, I have passed five years without 
ever once going to town, though I am almost in sight of it, 
and have a house there always ready to receive me. 

Euay on Cfardening, 



You will say, perhaps, that one thing was all to you, and 
your fondness of it made you indifferent to everything else ; 
but this, I doubt, will be so far from justifying you, that it 
will prove to be your fault as well as your misfortune. God 
Almighty gave you all the blessings of life, and you set your 
heart wholly upon one, and despise or undervalue all the rest : 
is this His fault or yours ? Nay, is it not to be very un- 
thankful to Heaven, as well as very scornful to the rest of 
the world ? Is it not to say, because you have lost one thing 
Grod hath given, you thank Him for nothing he has left, and 
care not what He takes away 1 Is it not to say, since that 
one thing is gone out of the world, there is nothing left in it 
which you think can deserve your kindness or esteem ? A 
friend makes me a feast, and sets all before me that his care 

D 
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or kindness could provide ; but I set my heart upon one dish 
alone, and if that happen to be thrown down, I scorn all the 
rest ; and though he sends for another of the same, yet I rise 
frdm the table in a rage, and say my fHend is my enemy, and 
has done me the greatest wrong in the world : have I reason, 
madam, or good grace in what I do ? or would it become me 
better to eat of the rest that is before me, and think no more 
of what had happened, and could not be remedied ? 
I Euay on Excess of Grief, 



III. 

Certain it is, that whether the fierceness of the Gt)thic 

humours, or noise of their perpetual wars, frighted it away, 

or that the unequal mixture of the modem languages would 

not bear it — the great .heights and excellency both of poetry 

and music fell with the Eoman learning and empire, and have 

never since recovered the admiration and applauses that 

before attended them. Yet such as they are amongst us, 

they must be confessed to be the softest and sweetest, the 

most general and most innocent amusements of common 

time and life. They still find room in the courts of princes, 

and the cottages of shepherds. They serve to revive and 

animate the dead calm of poor and idle lives, and to allay or 

divert the violent passions and perturbations of the greatest 

and the busiest men. And both these effects are of equal 

use to human life ; for the mind of man is like the sea, 

which is neither agreeable to tl^e beholder or the voyager, in 

a calm or in a storm, but is so to both when a little agitated 

by gentle gales ; and so the mind when moved by soft and 

I or affections. 

Esaa/y on Poetry. 
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ISAAC BARROW. 1630—1677. 



Wisdom hath always a good conscience attending it, 
that purest delight and richest cordial of the soul; that 
brazen wall, and impregnable fortress against both external 
assaults and internal commotions ; that cantiniuil /easty 
whereon the mind, destitute of all other repast, with a never- 
languishing appetite may entertain itself; that faithful 
witness, and impartial judge, whoever accuses, always 
acquitting the innocent soul ; that certain friend, in no strait 
failing, in no adversity deserting; that sure refuge in all 
stonns of fortune, and persecutions of disgrace ; which, as 
Solomon here notes, renders a man's deep sweet, and undis- 
turbed with fearful phantasms, his heart light, and his steps 
secure ; and, if anything, can make the Stoical paradox good, 
and cause the wise man to smile in extremity of torment ; 
arming his mind with an invincible courage, and infusing a 
due confidence into it, whereby he bears up cheerfully against 
malicious reproach, undauntedly sustains adversity, and tri- 
umphs over bad fortune. And this invaluable treasure the 
wise man is only capable of possessing ; who certainly knows 
and heartily approves the grounds upon which he proceeds ; 
whereas the fool, building his choice upon blind chance, or 
violent passion, or giddy fancy, or uncertain example, not 
upon the steady warrant of good reason, cannot avoid being 
perplexed with suspicion of mistake, and so necessarily is 
deprived of the comfort of a good conscience. 

Sermom. (The Pleasantness of Religion.) 
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Chrysippus wrote, as we are told, above 700 books, most 
of them concerning logical quirks, and such as one can hardly 
imagine what other drift he could have in composing them, 
besides ostentation of his subtilty and sharpness of wit. 
Seneca, if history do not wrong him, and the face of his 
actions do not misrepresent him, was not in his heart exempt 
from a spice of ambition. Yea, that excellent emperor M- 
Aurelius, who would often speak like a stoic, could not but 
conmfionly act like a man, more by his practice commending 
honour, than he disparaged it in his words. For story repre- 
sents him very careful and jealous of his credit, very diligent 
to preserve it and to repair it. Tertullian calls such phi- 
losophers negotiatoresfarrKB, merchants for fame : and it is 
perchance some part of their cunning in their trade, which 
makes them strive to beat down the price of this conomodity, 
that they may more easily engross it to themselves. How- 
ever, experience proves that such words are but words, 
(words spoken out of affectation and pretence, rather than in 
good earnest and according to truth;) that endeavours to 
banish or to extirpate this desire are but fond and fruitless 
attempts. The reason why is clear : for it is as if one 
should dispute against eating and drinking, or should labour 
to free himself from hunger and thirst : the appetite of 
honour being, indeed, as that of food, innate unto us, so as 
not to be quenched or smothered, except by some violent 
distemper or indisposition of mind ; even by the wise Author 
of our nature originally implanted therein for very good ends 
and uses, respecting both the private and public benefit of 
men ; as an engagement to virtue, and a restraint from vice ; 
as an excitement of industry, an incentive of courage, a 
support of constancy in the prosecution of worthy enter- 
prises ; as a serviceable instrument for the constitution, con- 
servation, and improvement of humane society. For did not 
some love of honour glow in men's breasts, were that noble 
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spark qaite extinct, few men probably would study for 
honourable qualities, or perform laudable deeds; there would 
be nothing to keep some men within bounds of modesty and 
decency, to deter them from doing odious and ugly things ; 
men, not caring what others thought of them, would not 
regard what they did themselves ; a barbarous sloth or 
brutish stupidity would overspread the world, withdrawing 
from common life most of its ornaments, much of its conve- 
nience; men generally would, if not altogether, shun society, 
yet at least decline the cares and burdens requisite to the 
promoting of its welfare, for the sustaining which usually the 
chief encouragement, the main recompense, is this of honour. 
That men therefore have so tender and delicate a sense of 
their reputation (so that touching it is like pricking a nerve, 
as soon felt, and as smartly offensive) is an excellent pro- 
vision in nature ; in regard whereto honour may pass among 
the bona naiurcdia, as a good necessary for the satisfaction of 
nature, and for securing the accomplishment of its best 

ServMrn, (Reward of honouring Ood.) 



III. 

The reading of books, what is it but conversing with the 
wisest men of all ages and all countries, who thereby com- 
municate to us their most deliberate thoughts, choicest 
motions, and best inventions, couched in good expression, 
and digested in exact method ? 

And as to the particular matters or objects of study, all 
have their use and pleasure. I shall only touch them. 

The very initial studies of tongues and grammatical 
literature are very profitable and necessary, as the inlets to 
knowledge, whereby we are enabled to understand wise men 
speaking their sense in their own terms and lively strain, 
whereby especially we are assisted to drink sacred knowledge 
out of the fountains, the divine oracles. 
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Luther would not part with a litUe Hebrew he had for all 
the Turidsh empire. 

Rhetoric, or the art of conveying ova thoughts to othen 
by speech with advantages of clearness, force, and elegancy, 
so as to instruct, to persuade, to delif^t the -auditors ; how 
great benefit is it, if it be well used ! How much may it 
conduce tto the service of GU>d, and edification of men ! 
What hath been a more effectual instnim^nt of domg good, 
and working wonders not only in the world, but. in the 
Church ? How many souls have been converted from error, 
vanity, and vice, to truth, soberness, and virtue, by an 
eloquent Apollos, a Basil, a Ghrysostom ! 

The perusal of history, how pleasant illumination of mind, 
how useful direction of life, how sprightly incentives to virtue 
doth it afford ! How doth it supply the room of experience and 
fiimish us with prudence at the expense of others, informing 
us about the ways of action, and the consequences thereof by 
examples, without our own danger or trouble ! How may it 
instruct and encourage us in piety, while therein we trace 
the paths of God in men, or observe the methods of divine 
Providence, how the Lord and Judge of the world in due 
season protecteth, prospereth, blesseth, rewardeth innocence 
and integrity ; how he crosseth, defeateth, blasteth, curseth, 
punisheth iniquity and outrage ; managing things vrith 
admirable temper of wisdom, to the good of mankind, and 
advancement of His own glory ! 

The mathematical sciences, how pleasant is the speculation 
of them to the mind ! How useful is the practice to common 
life ! How do they whet and excite the mind ! How do 
they inure it to strict reasoning and patient meditation ! 

Natural philosophy, the contemplation of this great theatre, 
or visible system presented before us ; observing the various 
appearances therein, and inquiring into their causes ; reflect- 
ing on the order, connection, and harmony of things; 
considering their original source, and their final design : 
how doth it enlarge our minds, and advance them above 
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vulgar amusements, and the admiration of those petty things, 
about which men cark and bicker ! How may it serve to 
work in us pious affections of admiration, reverence, and 
love toward our great Creator, whose eternal divinity is 
dearly seen, whose ^hty is declared, whose transcendent 
perfections and attributes of immense power, wisdom, and 
goodness are particularly displayed, whose particular kindness 
toward us men doth evidently shine in those His works of 
nature ! 

The study of moral philosophy, how exceedingly beneficial 
may it be to us, suggesting to us the dictates of reason, con- 
cerning the nature and faculties of our soul, the chief good 
and end of our life, the way and means of attaining happi- 
ness, the best rules and methods of practice ; the distinctions 
between good and evil, the nature of each virtue, and motives 
to embrace it ; the rank wherein we stand in the world, and 
the duties proper to our relations : by rightly understanding 
and estimating which things we may know how to behave 
ourselves decently and sobeily toward ourselves, justly and 
prudently toward our neighbours ; we may learn to correct 
our inclinations, to regulate our appetites, to moderate our 
passions, to govern our actions, to conduct and wield all our 
practice well in prosecution of our end ; so as to enjoy our 
being and conveniences of life in constant quiet and peace, 
with tranquillity and satisfaction of mind. • 

Sermons. (Of Industry on our particular Calling, as SchokrB.) 



JOHN DRYDEN. 1631—1700. 

I. 

BiooRAPHY, or the histories of particular lives, though 

circumscribed in the subject, is yet more extensive in the 

style than the other two : for it not only comprehends them 

both, but has somewhat superadded what neither of them 
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have. The style of it is various according to the occasion. 
There are proper places in it for the plainness and nakedness 
of narration, which is ascribed to annals ; there is also room 
reserved for the loftiness and gravity of general history, when 
the actions related shall require that manner of expression. 
But there is withal, a descent into minute circumstances and 
trivial passages of life, which are natural to this way of 
writing, and which the dignity of the other two will not 
admit. There you are conducted only into the rooms of 
state ; here you are led into the private lodgings of the Hero: 
you see him in his undress, and are made &miliar with his 
most private actions and conversations. You may behold a 
Scipio and a Lslius gathering cockle-shells on the shore, 
Augustus playing at bounding-stones with boys ; and 
Agesilaus riding on a hobby-horse among his children. The 
pageantry of life is taken away ; yon see the poor reasonable 
animal, as naked as ever nature made him ; are made 
acquainted with his passions and his follies, and find the 
Demi-god a man. Plutarch himself has more than once 
defended this kind of relating little passages. For in the 
life of Alexander he says, thus: — " In writing the lives of 
illustrious men I am not tied to the laws of history. Nor 
does it follow, that because an action is great, it therefore 
manifests the greatness and virtue of him who did it ; but on 
the other side sometimes a word, or a casual jest, betrays a 
man more to our knowledge of him, than a battle fought 
wherein ten thousand men were slain, or sacking of cities, or 
a course of victories.'* In another place he quotes Xenophon 
on the like occasion : — " The sayings of great men, in their 
familiar discourses and amidst their wine, have somewhat in 
them which is worthy to be transmitted to posterity." 

Life of PkUareh, 
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I would willingly divide the palm betwixt them, upon the 
two heads of profit and delight, which are the two ends of 
poetry in general. It must be granted by the favourers of 
Juvenal, that Horace is the more copious and profitable in his 
instructions of human life ; but, in my particular opinion, which 
I set not up for a standard to better judgments, Juvenal is the 
more delightful author. I am profited by both, I am pleased 
with both ; but I owe more to Horace for my instruction, and 
more to Juvenal for my pleasure. This, as I said, is my 
particular taste of these two authors. They who will have 
either of them to excel the other in both qualities, can scarce 
give better reasons for their opinion than I for mine. But 
all unbiassed readers will conclude, that my moderation is 
not to be condemned : to such impartial men I must appeal ; 
for they who have already formed their judgment, may justly 
stand su^cted of prejudice ; and though all who are my 
readers will set up to be my judges, I enter my cavecU against 
them, that they ought not so much as to be of my jury ; or, 
if they be admitted, it is but reason that they should first 
hear what I have to urge in the defence of my opinion. 

Euay on Satire. 



III. 

My son, of whom you have done me the favour to inquire, 
mends of his indisposition very slowly ; the air of England 
not agreeing with him hitherto so well as that of Italy. 
Bath is proposed by the doctors, both to him and me : but we 
have not yet resolved absolutely on tliat journey ; for that city 
is so close and ill-situated, that perhaps the air may do us more 
harm than the waters can do us good : for which reason we 
intend to try them here first ; and if we find not the good 
effect which is promised of them, we will save ourselves the 
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pains of going thither. In the mean, betwixt my intervals of 
physic, and other remedies which I am using for my gravel, 
I am still drudging on ; always a poet, and never a good one. 
I pass my time sometimes with Ovid, and sometimes with oujr 
old En^sh poet Chaucer; translating such stories as best 
please my fancy ; and intend, besides them, to add somewhat 
of my own ; so that it is not impossible, but ere the sunmier 
be passed, I may come down to you with a volume in my hand, 
like a dog out of the water, with a ducjc in his mouth. As for 
the rarities you promise, if beggars might be choosers, a part of 
a chine of honest bacon would please my appetite more than 
all the marrow puddings; for I Hke them better plain; having 
a very vulgar stomach. My wife and your cousin Charles give 
you their most humble service, and thanks for your remem- 
brance of them. I present my own to my worthy cousin, your 
husband, and am, with all respect, Madam, 

Your most obliged servant, 

John Dbyden. 

LetUrs, (To Mrs. Steward.) 



ROBERT SOUTH, D.D. 1633—1716. 
I. 

ANn first for its noblest faculty, the understanding: It 
was then sublime, clear, and aspiring, and, as it were, the 
soul's upper region, lofty and serene, free from the vapours 
and disturbances of the inferior afifections. It was the leading, 
controlling faculty; all the passions wore the. colours of 
reason ; it was not consul, but dictator. Discourse was then 
ahnost as quick as intuition ; it wa» nimble in propodng, firm 
in concluding ; it could sooner determine than now it can 
dispute. Like the sun, it had both light and agility ; it 
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knew no rest, but in motion ; no quiet, but in activity. It 
did Dot so properly apprehend, as irradiate the object ; not 
8o much fold, as make things intelligible. It did arbitrate 
upon the several reports of sense, and all the varieties of 
imagination; not like a drowsy judge, only hearing, but also 
directing their verdict. In sum, it was vegete, quick, and 
lively ; open as the day, untainted as the morning, full of the 
innocence and sprightliness of youth; it gave the soul a 
bright and full view into all things ; and was not only a 
window, but itself the prospect. Briefly, there is as much 
difference between the clear representations of the under- 
standing then, and the obscure discoveries that it makes 
now, as there is between the prospect of a casement, and of' 

a key-hole. 

Sermova^ voL i. ser. 2. 



But when he is to be entertained, whose friendship, not 

whose business, demands an entrance ; those formalities 

presently disappear, all impediments vanish, and the rigours 

of the magistrate submit to the endearments of a friend. 

He opens and yields himself to the man of business with 

difficulty and reluctancy, but offers himself to the visits 

of a friend with facility, and all the meeting readiness o£ 

appetite and desire* The reception of one is as different 

from the admission of the other, as when the earth falls 

open under the incisions of the plough, and when it gapes 

and greedily opens itself to drink in the dew of heaven, or 

the refreshments of a shower : or, there is as much difference 

between them, as when a man reaches out his arms to take 

lip a burden, and when he reaches them out tp embrace. 

Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 2. 
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III. 

And to shew the naturalness of monarchy, all other forms 
of goyemment insensibly partake of it, and slide into it. 
For look upon any aristocracy or democracy, and still you 
shall find some one ruling active person among the rest, who 
does everything, and carries all before him. Was not De 
Wit, amongst our neighbours, a kind of king in a common- 
wealth ? And was not that usurper here amongst ourselves 
a monarch, in reality of /act, before he wore the title, or 
assumed the q^ce ? Moreover, when any commonwealth is 
forced to defend itself by war, it finds it necessary to appoint 
one general over all, as this very commonwealth found to its 
cost, and to make the conduct of its armies at least monar- 
chical. Nay, the Romans themselves in their greatest 
exigencies of state had recourse to their dictatorship, which 
was a perfect monarchy for the time. And when they sent 
out their armies under the conduct of two consuls, yet those 
consuls were to command the whole army by turns, one one 
day, and anot/ter another ; which was a tacit confession of 
the necessity of a single conduct for the right management of 
great affairs. And I think upon a full survey of the Roman 
story, we may truly pronounce, that the greatest defeats that 
were ever given that commonwealth, in any lasting war, 
have been from this, that the custom of shifting consuls 
every year, hindered the conduct of the whole war from 
being continued in the hands of one experienced commander. 
In their wars with Hannibal npthing is more manifest. 
From all which I infer, that kingly government is the most 
natural, excellent, and beneficial to society of all others; 
and that in every commonwealth (in spite of its constitution) 
there will be something of monarchy; and that if a republic 
ever achieves anything great or considerable, it is- still by 
virtue of something that is monarchical. ^ 

Sermontf YoL iii. aer. 12. 
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IV. 

And from hence to proceed to the next ages of the church : 
Who could be fuller of^ and more transported with a joyous 
sense of their condition, than the martyrs of those primitive 
times, who were so far from any of the accommodations of 
this world, that their only portion in it, was to live in hunger, 
nakedness, and want, and stripped of everything but the 
bodies, in and ihrotufh which they suffered all these afflictions ! 
And as this internal, spiritual comfort, is doubtless the 
highest that human nature is capable of, and may serve 
instead of all other, so it descends even to those of the lowest 
condition. And the poor labouring peasant, with his coarse 
fare, and a good conscience to season, and make a feast of it, 
feeds as cheerfully, and with as much inward satisfaction, as 
his great landlord, or flourishing neighbour can ; there being, 
for the most part, as much of real enjoyment under the 
meannest cottage, as within the walls of the stateliest and 
most magnificent palaces. For does not the honest plough- 
man, whose strength is his whole estate, and his day's work 
his revenue, carry about him as light a heart, and as clear a 
breast, as he who conmiands armies, or can call thirty-five 
miUions his own 1 No doubt he does ; and his experience 
(an evidence too great to be borne down) vnll vouch the 
same. Accordingly, let any one show me that enjoyment 
or pleasure, which men seek for from a vast estate in land or 
moneys ; and I will shew the same or something equal to it, 
full as high and satisfactory in that man, who cannot caU one 
foot of land in the whole world his own, and whose purse 
never reached beyond the present, nor knew what it was to 
lay up for the morrow. Many, doubtless, very many such 
there are, who eat their bread with as much relish, sleep as 
soundly, think as cheerfully, and rejoice as much in their 
homely dame, and ragged children, together with their high- 
shoed companions, as those who can command sea and land 
to their tables, domineer over kingdoms, and set their foot 
upon the necks of conquered nations. 

SerttWMf vol. !▼. ser. 11. 
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And herein does the admirable wisdom of God appear, 
in modelling the great economy of the world, so uniting 
public and private advantages, that those affections and dis- 
positions of mind, that are most conducible to the safety of 
government and society, are also most advantageous to every 
man in his own personal capacity : for, does not an humble 
compliant subjection at the same time strengthen the hands 
of the magistrate, and bless the person that has it with the 
privileges of quiet and content. He who has content, has 
that for which others would be great ; he both secures and 
enjoys himself : but, on the contrary ; he that frets and fumes 
and is angry, he raises tumults abroad, and feels the same 
within : as he that cries, and roars, and makes a noise, first 
hinders his own sleep, before he breaks the rest of others : 
and it is not unusual to see a fire sometimes stifled and 
extinguished in its own smoke. 

Sermons f vol. vil eer. 14. 



VI. 

As first, when they are undertook for vain ostentation, 
and that either of affection to the dead ; as it was the custom 
of the Romans heretofore, upon the death of some com- 
mander or great man, for some soldiers voluntarily to under- 
take a single fight at the funeral solemnities ; and to kill one 
another, as it were, by way of sacrifice, in honour of the 
dead ; by that declaring their loss so great that they had no 
will to survive them. It was a custom also for ostentation 
of strength and valour, at their public sights and shows, for 
persons to entertain the spectators with duels, and to die 
like fools, to please they knew not whom ; till at length this 
wretched custom so prevailed, that some would hire them- 
selves at the PrcBtorian shows, to fight thus in single combat. 
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as men are now-a-days hired to act upon the stage ; and 

these were called gladiators, a term that grew to as great 

ignominy among- the Romans as thief, or cutter, is amongst 

us. I suppose I need not take any pains to prove the 

unlawfulness, nay, the sottishness of such duellings, where 

men sold their lives for a crown or an angel ; and by a 

preposterous way of labouring earned wages, not to get their 

Hving, but to procure their death. It argued also, by the 

way, a strange savageness in the Roman temper, that men, 

women and children should come with such eagerness to, 

and enjoy themselves with such delight, at those barbarous 

spectacles, in which their chiefest diversion and recreation 

was to behold these duellers kill one another upon the stage. 

From which custom, as vile as it was, both on their parts 

that beheld, and on theirs that fought, most learned men are 

of opinion that the use of duels, now so frequent, had its 

infJEunous original. 

tSSermofWjYol. x. ser. 7. 



VII. 

Though all the works of Grod, even the most common, 
and such as every day meet our senses in the ordinary course 
of nature, carry in them a grandeur and magnificence great 
enough to entertain the observation of the most curious, and 
to raise the admiration of the most knowing ; yet it has still 
been the method of Divine Providence to point out extraor- 
dinary events and passages with some peculiar characters of 
remark ; such as may alarm the minds, and engage the eyes 
of the world, in a more exact observance of, and attention to, 
the hand of God in such great changes. And very observable 
it is, that the alteration of states and kingdoms, the rise and 
Absolution of governments, the birth and death of persons 
eminent in their generations, have for the most part been 
signalised with some unusual phenomena of nature ; some- 
times in the earth, sometimes in the sea, and sometimes in 
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the heavens themselves : Grod thereby shewing that the 
great affiurs of the world proceed not without his own 
particular notice ; and therefore certainly ought much more 
to challenge ours. And of this method of Providence, as 
the reason on God's part cannot but be most wise, so on 
man's (the more is our just shame), it is no less than neces- 
sary : for that natural proneness in most men to iireligion, 
seems to gather strength from nothing more than from an 
observation of the constant uninterrupted course of nature, 
from which some are but too ready to think, whatsoever they 
speak, that nature is its own God, because they never see it 
controlled ; that things always were, and always will be, as 
now they are ; and, in a word, that the world is unchangeable, 
when they do not see it changed. God therefore is some- 
times pleased to interpose with a high hand, and to vary the 
usual course of nature, thereby to convince mankind that this 
great fabric is not an automaton, so as to move itself, nor 
yet unaccountable, so As to acknowledge no superior law ; 
but that it acts, or is rather acted by that eternal Spirit, 
and governed by that almighty and all-wise Artificer, that can 
order, govern, transpose, and, if occasion requires, take asunder 
the parts of it, as in His infinite wisdom He shall judge fit. 

Sermontt vol. xi. ser. 4. 



DANIEL DEFOE. 1661—1731. 
I. 
On the first of the days appointed, (for a bull-feast 
commonly lasts three,) all the gentry of the place, or near 
adjacent, resort to the Plaza in their most gaudy apparel, 
every one vying in making the most glorious appearance. 
Those in the lower ranks provide themselves with spears, or 
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a great many small darts in their hands, which they fail not 
to cast or dart, whenever the bull, by his nearness, gives 
them an opportunity. So that the poor creature may be 
said to fight, not only with the tauriro, (or bull-hunter, a 
person alv^ys hired for that purpose,) but with the whole 
multitude in the lower class at least. All being seated, the 
uppermost door is opened first ; and, as soon as ever the 
bull perceives the light, out he comes, snuffing up the air, 
and staring about him, as if in admiration of his attendants ; 
and with his tail cocked up, he spurns the ground with his 
fore feet, as if he intended a challenge to his yet unappearing 
antagonist. Then, at a door appointed for that purpose, 
enters the tauriro, all in white^ holding a cloak in one hand, 
and a sharp two-edged sword in the other. The bull no 
sooner sets his eyes upon him, but, wildly staring, he moves 
gently towards him ; then gradually mends his pace, till he 
is come within about the space of twenty yards of the 
tauriro ; when, with a sort of spring, he makes at him with 
all his might. The tauriro, knowing by frequent experience, 
that it behoves him to be watchful, shps aside just when the 
bull is at him ; when casting his cloak over his horns, at 
the same moment he gives him a slash or two, always aiming 
at the neck, where there is one particular place, which if he 
hit, he knows he shall easily bring him to the ground. 
I myself observed the truth of this experiment made upon 
one of the bulls, who received no more than one cut, which, 
happening upon the fatal spot, so stunned him, that he 
remained perfectly stupid, the blood flowing out from the 
wound, till, after a violent trembling, he dropped down stone 
dead. 

Memoirs of Captain Oarleton, 
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II. 



My father, a wise and grave man, gave me serious and 
excellent counsel against what he foresaw was my design. 
He called me one morning into his chamber, where he was 
confined by the gout, and expostulated very warmly with me 
upon this subject. 

♦ « ♦ ♦ « 

He bade me observe it, and I should always find that the 
calamities of life were shared among the upper and lower 
part of mankind ; but that the middle station had the fewest 
disasters, and was not exposed to so many vicissitudes as 
the higher or lower part of 'mankind; nay, they were not 
subjected to so many distempers and uneasinesses, either of 
body or mind, as those were who, by vicious living, luxury, 
and extravagances on the one hand, or by hard labour, want 
of necessaries, and mean or insufficient diet on the other 
hand, bring distempers upon themselves by the natural con- 
sequences of their way of living ; that the middle station 
was calculated for all kind of virtues, and all kind of enjoy- 
ments ; that peace and plenty were the handmaids of a 
middle fortune; that temperance, moderation, quietness, 
health, society, all agreeable diversions, and all desirable 
pleasures, were the blessings attending the middle station of 
life ; that this way men went silently and smoothly through 
life, and comfortably out of it ; not embarrassed with the 
labours of the hands or of the head ; not sold to a life of 
slavery for daily bread, or harassed with perplexed circum- 
stances, which rob the soul of peace and the body of rest ; 
not enraged with the passion of envy, or the secret burning 
lust of ambition for great things — ^but, in easy circumstances, 
sliding gently through the world, and sensibly tasting the 
sweets of living without the bitter ; feeling that they are happy, 
and learning, by every day's experience, to know it more 

sensibly. 

Robi'Mon Otuoe. 
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BISHOP ATTERBURY. 1662—1731. 

Now the sensual man is, of all men living, the most 
improper for enquiries after Truth, and the least at leisure 
for it. He is never sedate and cool ; and therefore not able 
to fix his attention to a point, and go through with it. He 
is never disinterested and impartial; and therefore not 
capable of deliberating freely. He is already under the 
dominion and power of his own lusts ; and perhaps likes 
to be so, and is very unwilling to shake off his chains. 
Now such a -man, so qualified, is, no doubt, a very incom- 
petent judge 0^ Divine Truth, and very unfit to consider the 
pleas that are brought for it. His search into these things 
is like to be with no great evenness and fairness ! How 
can it, when he comes with strong wishes, that he may find 
it all a mistake 1 Indeed, when a man allows himself in 
all sorts of impurities, and is determined to go on in them ; 
and yet finds himself under the troublesome restraint of 
principles, and the dread of Religion, which hangs con- 
tinually over him; the only way for him to pursue his 
enjoyments and yet be easy, is to set his face directly 
against the doct^nes of Religion, that give him any check 
or disturbance, and resolve to get rid of them as soon as 

he can. 

SertMns, v. 



JONATHAN SWIFT. 1667—1745. 

I. 

"My Lords, / 

" A pernicious opinion has for some time prevailed, 
not only at Rome, but among our neighbouring nations, that 
a man who has money enough, although he be ever so guilty 
cannot be condemned in this place. But, however indus- 
triously this opinion be spread to cast an odium on the senate 
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we have brought before your lordships Caios Verres,* a 
person, for his life and actions, already condemned by all 
men ; but, as he hopes and gives out, by the influence of his 
wealth, to be here absolved : in condemning this man, you 
have an opportunity of belying that general scandal, of re- 
deeming the' credit lost by former judgments, and recovering 
the love of the Roman people, as well as of our neighbours. 
I have brought here a man before you, my lords, who is a 
robber of the public treasure, an overtumer of law and justice, 
and the disgrace as well as destruction of the Sicilian pro- 
vince ; of whom, if you shall determine with equity and due 
severity, your authority will remain entire, and upon such an 
establishment as it ought to be ; but if his great riches will 
be able to force their way through that religious reverence and 
truth which become so awful an Assembly, I shall however 
obtain thus much, that the defect will be laid where it ought; 
and that it shall not be objected, that the criminal was not 
produced, or that there wanted an orator to accuse him. 
This man, my lords, has publicly said, that those ought to be 
afraid of accusations, who have only robbed enough for their 
own' support and maintenance ; but that he has plundered 
sufficient to bribe numbers ; and that nothing is so high, so 
holy, which money cannot corrupt. Take that support from 
him, and he can have no other left : for what eloquence will 
be able to defend a man, whose life has been tainted with so 
many scandalous vices, and who has been so long condemned 
by the universal opinion of the world ? To pass over the 
foul stains, and ignominy of his youth, his corrupt manage- 
ment in all employments he has borne, his treacheiy and 
irreligion, his injustice and oppression, — ^he has left of late 
such monuments of his villanies in Sicily, made such havoc 
and confusion there during his government, that the province 
cannot by any means be restored to its former state, and 
hardly recover itself at all, under many years, and by a long 
succession of good governors." l%e Examiner, No. 17. 

^ Earl of Wharton, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
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II. 

I propose to give the public an account of the most 
important afi^s at home during the last session of parlia- 
ment, as well as of our negotiations of peace abroad, not 
only during that period but some time before and since. I 
shall relate the chief matters transacted by both Houses 
in that session, and discover the designs carried on by 
the heads of a discontented party, not only against the 
ministry, but in some manner against the crown itself. I 
shall likewise state the debts of the nation ; show by what 
mismanagement, and to serve what purposes they were at 
first contracted ; by what negligence or corruption they have 
so prodigiously grown ; and what methods have since been 
taken to provide not only for their payment, but to prevent 
the like mischief for the time to come. Although, in an 
age like ours, I can expect very few impartial readers, yet I 
shall strictly follow truth, or what reasonably appeared to me 
to be such, after the most impartial inquiries I could make, 
and the best opportunities of being informed by those who 
were the principal actors or advisers. 

Histonry of the late Queen Awm. 

III. 

He^ is firm and steady in his resolutions, not easily diverted 
from them after he has once possessed himself of an opinion 
that they are right ; nor very communicative where he can 
act by himself, being taught by experience '* that a secret is 
seldom safe in more than one breast.*' That which occurs 
to other men after mature deliberation, offers to him as his 
first thoughts ; so that he decides immediately what is best 
to be done, and therefore is seldom at a loss at sudden 
exigencies. He thinks it a more easy and safe rule in politics 
to watch incidents as they come, and then turn them to the 
advantage of what he pursues, than to pretend to foresee 



> Lord Godolphin. 
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them at a great distance. Fear, cruelty, avarice, and pride 
are wholly strangers to his nature, but he is not without 
ambition. There is one thing peculiar in his temper which 
I altogether disapprove, and do not remember to have heard 
or met with in any other man's character ; I mean an easiness 
and indifference under any imputation, although he be ever 
so innocent, and although the strongest probabilities and 
appearances are against him ; so that I have known him often 
suspected by his nearest friends, for some months, in points 
of the highest importance, to a degree that they were ready 
to break with him, and only undeceived by time and accident. 
His detractors, who charge him with cunning, are but ill- 
acquainted with his character ; for, in the sense they take the 
word, and as it is usually understood, I know no man to 
whom that mean talent could be with less justice applied ; 
as the conduct of afiairs, while he has been at the helm, does 
dearly demonstrate: very contrary to the nature and princi- 
ples of canning, which is always employed in serving little 
turns, proposing little ends, and supplying daily exigencies, 
by little shifts and expedients. But to rescue a prince out of 
the hands of insolent subjects, bent upon such designs as 
must probably end in the ruin of the government ; to find 
out means for paying such exorbitant debts as this nation 
hath been involved in, and reduce it to a better management; 
to make a potent enemy offer advantageous terms of peace, 
and deliver up the most important fortress of his kingdom as 
a security, and this against all the opposition mutually raised 
and inflamed by parties and allies : such performances can 
only be called cunning by those whose want of understanding 
or of candour puts them upon finding ill names for great 
qualities of the mind, which themselves do neither possess 
nor can form any just conception of. However, it must be 
allowed, that an obstinate love of secrecy in this minister 
seems, at a distance, to have some resemblance of cunning; 
for he is not only very retentive of secrets, but appears to be 
so too, which I number among his defects. He has been 
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blamed by his friends for refiisisg to discover his intentions, 
even in those points where the wisest man may have need of 
advice and assistance; and some have censured him upon 
that account, as if he were jealous of power : but he has been 
heard to answer, " That he seldom did otherwise without 
cause to repent.*' 

History of ike late Queen Anne. 

IV. 

But, beside the depopulating of the kingdom, leaving so 
many parts of it wild and uncultivated, the ruin of so many 
country seats and plantations, the cutting down of all the 
woods to supply expenses in England, — the absence of so 
many noble and wealthy persons, has been the cause of 
another hial consequence, which few perhaps have been 
aware of. For if that very considerable number of Lords 
who possess the amplest fortunes here, had been content to 
Kve at home, and attend the affairs of their own country in 
parliament ; the weight, reputation, and dignity thereby 
added to that noble house, would, in all human probability, 
have prevented certain proceedings, which are however 
to be lamented, because they can never be remedied ; and 
we might have then decided our own properties among 
ourselves, without being forced to travel 500 miles by sea 
and land to another kingdom for justice, to our infinite 
expense, vexation, and trouble ; which is a mark of servitude 
without example from the practice of any age or nation in 
the world. 

Letters on Ireland^ vii. 

v. 
The cultivating and improvement of land is certainly a 
subject worthy of the highest inquiry in any country, but 
especially in ours : where we are so strangely limited in every 
branch of trade that can be of advantage to us, and utterly 
deprived of those which are of the greatest importance : 
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whereof I defy the most learned man in Europe to prodace 
me an example from any other kingdom in the world ; for 
we are denied the benefit which God and nature intended to 
us ; as manifestly appears by our happy situation for com- 
merce, and the great number of our excellent ports. So that 
I think little is, left us, beside the cultivating of our own soil, 
encouraging agriculture, and making great plantations of trees, 
that we might not be under the necessity of sending for com 
and bark from England, and timber from other countries. 
This would increase the number of our inhabitants, and help 
to consume our natural products, as well as manufactures at 
home. And I shall never foiget what I once ventured to 
say to a great man in England, that few politicians, with all 
their schemes, are half so useful members of a common- 
wealth, as an honest farmer; who by skilfully draining, fencing, 
manuring, and planting, has increased the intrinsic value of 
a piece of land ; and thereby done a perpetual service to his 
country ; which it is a great controversy whether any of the 
former ever did since the creation of the world : but no 
controversy at all that ninety-nine in a hundred have done 
abundance of mischief. 

Letten on Irekind. 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 1672—1719. 



It happened at Athens, during a public representation of 
some phiy exhibited in honour of the commonwealth, that 
an old gentleman came too late for a place suited to his age 
and quality. Many of the young gentlemen who observed 
the difficulty and confusion he was in, made signs to him 
that they would accommodate him, if he came where they 
sat. The good man bustled through the crowd, accordingly ; 
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but when he came to the seats to which he was invited, the 
jest was to sit close and expose him, as he stood, out of 
countenance, to the whole audience. The frolic went round 
the Athenian benches. But on those occasions there were 
also particular places assigned for foreigners. When the 
good man skulked towards the boxes appointed for the Lace- 
daemonians, that honest people, more virtuous than polite, 
rose up all to a man, and with the greatest respect received 
him among them. The Athenians being suddenly touched 
with a sense of the Spartan virtue, and of their own 
degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause ; and the old man 
cried out : The Athenians understand what is good, but the 
Lacedcemonians practise it. 

SpectoitoTy No. 6. 



II. 

When a government flourishes in conquests, and is secure 
from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into all the pleasures of 
luxury ; and as these pleasures are very expensive, they put 
those who are addicted to them upon raising fresh supplies 
of money, by all the methods of rapaciousness and corrup- 
tion ; so that Avarice and Luxury very often become one 
complicated principle of action in those, whose hearts are 
wholly set upon ease, magnificence, and pleasure. The most 
elegant and correct of all the Latin historians observes, that 
in his time, when the most formidable states of the world 
were subdued by the Romans, the republic sunk into those 
two vices of a quite different nature. Luxury and Avarice : 
and accordingly describes Catiline as one, who coveted the 
wealth of other men, at the same time that he squandered 
away his own. This observation on the commonwealth, 
when it was in its height of power and riches, holds good 
of all governments that are settled in a state of ease and 
prosperity. At such tunes men naturally endeavour to 
outshine one another in pomp and splendour, and having on 

E 
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fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge themselves in the 
enjoyment of all the pleasures they can get into their posses- 
sion ; which naturally produces Avarice, and an immoderate 

pursuit after wealth and riches. 

Spectator, No. 55. 



in. 

There is a tradition among the Americans, that one of 
their countrymen descended in a vision to the great repository 
of souls, or, as we call it here, to the other world ; and that 
upon his return he gave his friends a distinct account of every- 
thing he saw among those regions of the dead. A friend of 
mine, whom I have formerly mentioned, prevailed upon one. 
of the interpreters of the Indian kings, to inquire of them, if 
possible, what tradition they have among them of this matter : 
which, as well as he could learn by those many questions 
which he asked them at several times, was in substance as 
follows : — 

The visionary, whose name was Marraton, after having 
travelled for a long space under a hollow mountain, arrived 
at length on the confines of this world of spirits, but could 
not enter it by reason of a thick forest made up of bushes, 
brambles, and pointed thorns, so perplexed and interwoven 
with one another, that it was impossible to find a passage 
through it. Whilst he was looking about for some track or 
path-way that might be worn in any part of it, he saw a huge 
lion couched under the side of it, who kept his eye upon him 
in the same posture as when he watches for his prey. The 
Indian immediately started back, whilst the lion rose with a 
spring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly destitute of 
all other weapons, he stooped down to take up a huge stone 
in his hand ; but to. his infinite surprise grasped nothing, and 
found the supposed stone to be only the apparition of one. 
If he was disappointed on this side, he was as much pleased 
on the other, when he found the lion, which had seized on 
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his left shoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was only the 
ghost of that ravenous creature which it appeared to be. He 
no sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, but he marched up 
to the wood, and after having surveyed it for some time, 
endeavoured to press into one part of it that was a Uttle 
thinner than the rest ; when again, to his great surprise, he 
found the bushes made no resistance, but that he walked 
through briers and brambles with the same ease as through 
the open air ; and, in short, that the whole wood was nothing 
else but a wood of shades. He immediately concluded, that 
this huge thicket of thorns and brakes was designed as a kind 
of fence or quickset hedge to the ghosts it inclosed ; and that 
probably their soft substances might be torn by these subtile 
points and prickles, which were too weak to make any 
impressions in flesh and blood. With this idea he resolved 
to travel through this intricate wood : when by degrees he 
fek a gale of perfumes breathing upon him, that grew stronger 
and sweeter in proportion as he advanced. He had not 
proceeded much further, when he observed the thorns and 
briers to end, and give place to a thousand beautiful green 
trees covered with blossoms of the finest scents and colours, 
that formed a wilderness of sweets, and were a kind of 
lining to those rugged scenes which he had before passed 
through. As he was coming out of this delightful part of the 
wood, and entering upon the plains it inclosed, he saw several 
horsemen rushing by him, and a little while after heard the 
cry of a pack of dogs. He had not listened long before he saw 
the apparition of a milk-white steed, with a young man on 
the back of it, advancing upon full stretch after the souls of 
about a hundred beagles, that were hunting down the ghost 
of a hare, which run away before them with an unspeakable 
swiftness. As the man on the milk-white steed came by 
him, he looked upon him very attentively, and found him to 
be the young Prince Nicharagua, who died about half a year 
before, and, by reason of his great virtues, was at that time 
lamented over all the western parts of America. 
b2 
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He had no sooner got out of the wood, but he was enter- 
tained with such a landscape of flowery plains, green meadows, 
running streams, sunny hills, and shady vales, as were not 
to be represented by his own expressions, nor, as he said, 
by the conceptions of others. This happy region was 
peopled with innumerable swarms of spirits, who applied 
themselves to exercises and diversions, according as their 
fancies led them. Some of them were tossing the figure of 
a quoit ; others were pitching the shadow of a bar ; others 
were breaking the apparition of a horse ; and multitudes 
employing themselves upon ingenious handicrafts, with the 
souls of departed utensils, for that is the name which, in the 
Indian language, they give their tools when they are burnt 
or broken. As he travelled through this delightful scene, 
he was very often tempted to pluck the flowers that rose 
everywhere about him in the greatest variety and profusion, 
having never seen several of them in his own country ; but 
he quickly found that though they were objects of his sight, 
they were not liable to his touch. He at length came to the 
side of a great river, and being a good fisherman himself, 
stood upon the banks of it some time to look upon an 
angler that had taken a great many shapes of fishes, which 
lay flouncing up and down by him. 

I should have told my reader, that this Indian had been 
formerly married to one of the greatest beauties of his 
country, by whom he had several children. This couple 
were so famous for their love and constancy to one another, 
that the Indians to this day, when they give a married man joy 
of his wife, wish they may live together like M arraton and 
Yaratilda. Marraton had not stood long by the fisherman, 
when he saw the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had 
for some time fixed her eye upon him, before he discovered 
her. Her arms were stretched out towards him, floods of 
tears ran down her eyes ; her looks, her hands, her voice 
called him over to her ; and at the same sime seemed to tell 
him that the river was unpassable. Who can describe the 
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|>aBsion made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, 
that rose in the Indian upon the sight of his dear Yaratilda 1 
He could express.it by nothing but his tears, which ran like 
a river down his cheeks as he looked upon her. He had not 
stood in this posture long, before he plunged into the stream 
that lay before him ; and finding it to be nothing but the 
phantom of a river, stalked on the bottom of it till he arose 
on the other side. At his approach, Yaratilda flew into his 
arms, whilst Marraton wished himself disencumbered of 
that body which kept her from his embraces. After many 
questions and endearments on both sides, she conducted 
him to a bower which she had dressed with all the orna- 
ments that could be met with in those blooming regions. 
She had made it gay beyond imagination, and was every day 
adding something new to it. As Marraton stood astonished 
at the unspeakable beauty of her habitation, and ravished 
with the fragrancy that came from every part of it, Yaratilda 
told him that she was preparing this bower for his reception, 
as well knowing that his piety to his God, and his faithful 
dealings towards men, would certainly bring him to that 
happy place, whenever his life should be at an end. She 
then brought two of her children to him, who died some 
years before, and resided with her in the same delightful 
bower, advising him to breed up those otiiers, which were 
Btill with him, in such a manner that they might hereafter, 
all of them, meet together in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards a 
sight of tl\Q8e dismal habitations which are the portion of ill 
men after death ; and mentions several molten seas of gold, 
in which were plunged the souls of barbarous Europeans, who 
put to the sword so many thousands of poor Indians for the 

sake of that precious metal. • 

Speetatw, No. 56. 
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IV. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure the 
joy that appeared in the countenances of these ancient 
domestics, upon my friend's arrival at his country seat. 
Some of them could not refrain from tears at the sight of 
their old master ; eveiy one of them pressed forward to do 
something for him, and seemed discouraged if they were not 
employed. At the same time the good old knight, with a 
mixture of the father and the master of the family, tempered 
the inquiries after his own af&irs with several kind questions 
relating to themselves. This humanity and good-nature 
engages eveiy body to him, so that when he is pleasant upon 
any of them, all his family are in good humour, and none so 
much as the person whom he diverts himself with. On the 
contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it 
is easy for a stander-by to observe a secret concern in the 

looks of all his servants. 

Spectator, No. 106. 



When Phocion's good actions had met with the like 
reward from his country, and he was led to death with many 
others of his friends, they bewailing their fate, he walking 
composedly towards the place of execution, how gracefully 
does he support his illustrious character to the very last 
instant. One of the rabble spitting at him as 'he passed, 
with his usual authority he called to know if no one was 
ready to teach this fellow how to behave himself. When a 
poor-spirited creature that died at the same time for his 
crimes bemoane(]h himself unmanfully, he rebuked him with 
this question. Is it no consolation to such a man as thou art 
to die with Phocion ? At the instant when he was to die, they 
asked what commands he had for his son : he answered, 
To forget this injury of the Athenians. Nicocles, his friend. 
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under the same sentence^ desired he might drink the potion 
before him: Phocion said, Because he never had denied 
him anything, he would not even this, the most difficult 
request he had ever made. 

These instances were very noble and great, and the re- 
flections of those sublime spirits had made death to them, 
what it is really intended to be by the Author of nature, 
a relief firom a various being, ever subject to sorrows and 
difficulties. 

Epaminondas, the Theban general, having received in 

fight a mortal stab with a spear, which was left in his body, 

lay in that posture until he had intelligence that his troops 

had obtained the victory, and then permitted it to be drawn 

out, at which instant he expressed himself in this manner : 

" This is not the end of my life, my fellow soldiers ; it 

is now your Epaminondas is born, who dies in so much 

glory." 

Spectator, No. 133. 

VI. 

Plato reports Socrates, upon receiving his sentence, to 
have spoken to his judges in the following manner: ^' I 
have great hopes, my judges, that it is infinitely to my 
advantage that I am sent to death ; for it must of necessity 
be, that one of these two things must be tlie consequence. 
Death must take away all these senses, or convey me to 
another life. If all sense is to be taken away, and death is 
no more than that profound sleep without dreams, in which 
we are sometimes buried, O heavens, how desirable is it 
to die? How many days do we know in life preferable 
to such a state? But if it be true that death is but a 
passage to places which they who lived before us do now 
inhabit, how much still happier is it to go from those who 
call themselves judges, to appear before those that really are 
such; before Minos, Rhadamanthus, iBacus, and Triptolemus, 
and to meet men who have lived with justice and truth ? 
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Is this, do you think, no happy journey ? Do you think 

it nothing to speak with Orpheus, Mus»us, Homer, and 

Hesiod? I would, indeed, suffer many deaths to enjoy 

these things. With what particular delight should I talk to 

Palamedes, Ajax, and others, who, like me, have suffered by 

the iniquity of their judges ! I should examine the wisdom 

of that great prince, who carried such mighty forces against 

Troy ; and argue with Ulysses and Sisyphus, upon difficult 

points, as I have in conversation here, without being in 

danger of being condemned. But let not those among you 

who have pronounced me an innocent man be afraid of 

death. No harm can anive at a good man, whether dead 

or living ; his affairs are always under the direction of the 

Grods; nor will I believe the fate which is allotted to me 

myself this day to have arrived by chance ; nor have I 

aught to say either against my judges or accusers, but that 

they thought they did me an injury. But I detain you too 

long; it is time that I retire to death, and you to your 

affairs of life ; which of us has the better is known to the 

Gods, but to no mortal man.'- 

Spectatar, No. 146. 



vn. 

" Let us only, if you please, to take leave of this subject, 
reflect upon this occasion on the vanity and transient glory 
of this habitable world. How by the force of one element 
breaking loose upon the rest, all the varieties of nature, all 
the works of art, all the labours of men are reduced to 
nothing. All that we admired and adored before as great 
and magnificent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another 
form and face of things, plain, simple, and every where the 
same, overspreads the whole earth. Where are now the 
great empires of the world, and their great imperial cities? 
Their pillars, trophies, and monuments of glory ? Show me 
where they stood, read the inscription, tell me the victor's 
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name* What remains, what impressdons, what difference or 
distinction do you see in this mass of fire ? Rome itself, 
eternal Borne, the great city, the empress of the world, whose 
domination and superstition, ancient and modem, make a 
great part of the history of this earth, what is become of her 
now? She laid her foundations deep, and her palaces were 
strong and sumptuous; 'She glorified herself, and lived 
deliciously, and said in her heart, I sit a queen, and shall see 
no sorrow:' But her hour is come, she i% wiped away from 
the face of the earth, and buried in everlasting oblivion. But 
it is not cities only, and works of men's hands ; but the 
everlasting hills, the mountains and rocks of the earth, are 
melted as wax before the sun, and ' their place is no where 
found.' Here stood the Alps, the load of the earth, that 
covered many countries, and reached their arms from the 
ocean to the Black Sea ; this huge mass of stone is softened 
and dissolved as a tender cloud into rain. Here stood the 
Afiican mountains, and Atlas with his top above the clouds ; 
there was frozen Caucasus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the 
mountains of Asia ; and yonder, towards the north, stood 
the Biphean hills, clothed in ice and snow. All these are 
vanished, dropt away as the snow upon their heads." 

J^tator, No. 146. 



VIII. 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the 
custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest 
of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human lif^; and passmg 
from one thought to another, surely, said I, man is but a 
shadow, and life a dream. Whilst I was thus musing, I 
cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not far 

b3 
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from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd^ 
with a little musical instrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him he applied it to his lips, and began to play upon 
it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into 
a yariety of tunes, that were inexpressibly melodious, and 
altogether different from anything I had ever heard. They 
put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the 
departed souls of good men upon their first arrival in 
paradise, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and' 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a Grenius ; and that several had been entertained 
with music who had passed by it, but never heard that the 
musician had before made himself visible. When he had 
raised my thoughts by those transporting airs which he played, 
to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked upon 
him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the place where 
he sat. I drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued by 
the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept. The Genius smiled upon me with a look of 
compassion and affability that familiarised him to my imagi- 
nation, and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions 
with which I approached him. He lifted me from the ground, 
and taking me by the hand, Mirza, said he, I have heard 
thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me. 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, — Cast thy eyes eastward, said he, 
and tell me what thou seest. I see, said I, a huge valley, 
and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it. The valley 
that thou seest, said he, is the Vale of Misery, and the tide 
of water that thou seest is part of the great Tide of Eternity. 
What is the reason, said I, that the tide I see rises out of 
a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist 
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at the other ? What thou seest, said he, is that portion of 
Eternity which is called Time, measured out by the sun, and 
reaching from the beginning of the world to its consummation. 
Examine now, said he, this sea that is bounded with darkness 
at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it. I see 
a bridge, said I, standing in the midst of the tide. The 
bridge thou seest, said he, is Human Life ; consider it atten- 
tively. Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it 
consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches, which added to those that were entire made 
up the number about an hundred. As I was counting the 
arches, the Genius told me that this bridge consisted at first 
of a thousand arches ; but that a great flood swept away the 
rest, and left the bridge in tlie ruinous condition I now 
beheld it. But tell me further, said he, what thou discoverest 
on it I see multitudes of people passing over it, said I, 
and a black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked 
more attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that flowed underneath 
it ; and upon &rther examination, perceived that there were 
innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the- bridge, 
which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell 
through them into the tide and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the entrance of 
the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They grew 
thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
together towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being quite 
tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful 
structure, and the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to see several 
dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and 
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catching at eveiything that stood by them to save themselves. 
Some were looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful 
posture, and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and 
fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit 
of bubbles that glittered in their eyes, and danced before 
them ; but often, when they thought themselves within the 
reach of them, their footing failed, and down they sunk. In 
this confusion of objects, I observed some with scimetars in 
their hands, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting 
several persons on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in 
their way, and which they might have escaped, had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 

The Genius, seeing me indulge myself on this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. Take 
thine eye off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou yet seest 
anything thou dost not comprehend. Upon loddng up, — 
What mean, said I, those great flights of birds that are per- 
petually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it from 
time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, 
and among many other feathered creatures, several little 
winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches. These, said the Genius, are envy, avarice, superstition, 
despair, love, with the like cares and passions, that infest 
human life. 

I here fetched a deep sigh. Alas ! 'said I, man was made 
in vain ! how is he given away to misery and mortality ! 
tortured in life, and swallowed up in death ! The Grenius, 
being moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. Look no more, said he, on man 
in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity ; but cast thine eye oh that thick mist into which 
the tide bears the several generations of mortals that faUH into 
it I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or 
no the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at 
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the fJEurther end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant nmning through the midst 
of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds still 
rested on one half of it, insomuch that I could discover 
nothing in it ; but the other appeared to me a vast ocean, 
planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand Uttle 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see persons 
dressed in glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, 
passing among the trees, lying down by the sides of foun- 
tains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused 
harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and 
musical instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery 
of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, 
that I might fly away to those happy seats ; but the Gknius 
told me there was no passage to them, except through the 
gates of death that I saw opening every moment upon the 
bridge. The islands, said he, that lie so fresh and green 
before thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in number 
than the sands on the sea-shore ; there are myriads of islands 
behind those which thou here discoverest, reaching farther 
than thine eye, or even thine imagination can extend itself. 
These are the mansions of good men after death, who, 
according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which 
abound with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and perfections of those who are settled in 
them ; eveiy island is a paradise acconmiodated to its respec- 
tive inhabitants. Are not these, Mirza, habitations worth 
contending for ? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning such a reward ? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence ? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such an eternity 
reserved for him. I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on 
these happy islands. At length, said I, show me now, I 
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beieech thee, the secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds 

which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of 

adamant. The Genius making me no answer, I turned about 

to address myself to him a second time, but I found that he 

had left me ; I then turned again to the vision which I had 

been so long contemplating, but instead of the rolling tide, 

the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 

the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and 

camels, grazing upon the sides of it. 

SpectatoTy No. 159. 

IX. 

If we look abroad upon the great multitude of mankind, 
and endeavour to trace out the principles of action in eveiy 
individual, it will, I think, seem highly probable that ambition 
runs through the whole species, and that every man in pro- 
portion to the vigour of his complexion is more or less actuated 
by it. It is, indeed, no uncommon thing to meet with men, 
who, by th^ natural bent of their inclinations, and without 
the discipline of philosophy, aspire not to the heights of 
power and grandeur; who never set their hearts upon a 
numerous train of clients and dependencies, nor other gay 
appendages of greatness ; who are contented with a compe- 
tency, and will not molest their tranquillity to gain an 
abundance. But it is not, therefore, to be concluded, that 
such a man is not ambitious ; his desires may have cut out 
another channel, and determined him to other pursuits ; the 
motive, however, may be still the same ; and in these cases, 
likewise, the man may be equally pushed on with the desire 

of distinction. 

Spectator, No. 224. 

X. 

Tully has very justly exposed a precept delivered by some 
ancient writers, that a man should live with his enemy in 
such a manner, as might leave him room to become his 
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iiiend ; and with his friend in such a manner, that if he 

became his enemy, it should not be in his power to hurt him. 

The first part of this rule, which regards our behaviour 

towards an enemy, is, indeed, very reasonable, as well as 

very prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our 

behaviour towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of 

discretion, and would cut a man off from the greatest 

pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of conversation with 

a bosom friend. Besides that, when a friend is turned into 

an enemy, and, as the Son of Sirach calls him, " a Bewrayer 

of Secrets," the world is just enough to accuse the perfidi- 

ousnesB of the friend, rather than the indiscretion of the 

person who confided in him. 

Spectator, No. 225. 



XI. 

My wise and good friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, divides 
himself almost equally between the town and the country. 
His time in town is given up to the public and the manage- 
ment of his private fortune ; and after every three or four 
days spent in this manner, he retires for as many to his seat 
within a few miles of the town, to the enjoyment of himself, 
his family, and his friend. Thus business and pleasure, or 
rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and rest, recommend each other. 
They take their turns with so quick a vicissitude, that neither 
becomes a habit, or takes possession of the whole man ; nor 
is it possible he should be surfeited with either. I often see 
him at our club in good humour, and yet, sometimes too, with 
an air of care in his looks. But in his country retreat he is 
always unbent, and such a companion as I could desire : and 
therefore I seldom fail to make one with him when he is 

pleased to invite me. 

Spectator, Jfo.2Z2, 
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XII. 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for their 
general upon three accounts, as he was a man of courage, 
conduct, and good fortune. It was, perhaps, for the reason 
above mentioned, namely, that a series of good fortune 
supposes a prudent management in the person whom it 
befals, that not only Sylla the dictator, but several of the 
Roman emperors, as is still to be seen upon their medals, 
among their other titles, gave themselves that of Fdix, 
or fortunate. The heathens, indepd, seem to have valued 
a man more for his good fortune than for any other quality, 
which I think is very natural for those who have not a 
strong belief of another world. For how can I conceive a 
man crowned with any distinguishing blessings, that has not 
some extraordinary fund of merit and perfection in him, 
which lies open to the supreme eye, though perhaps it is 
not discovered by my observation ? What is the reason 
Homer's and Virgil's heroes do not form a resolution, or 
strike a blow, without the conduct and direction of some 
deity ? Doubtless, because the poets esteemed it the 
greatest honour to be favoured by the gods, and thought 
the best way of praising a man, was to recount those 
favours which naturally implied an extraordinary merit in 
the person on whom they descended. 

Spectator, No. 293, 



XIII. 

All are acquainted with the labour and assiduity with 
which Tully acquired his eloquence. Seneca in his letter to 
Lucilius assures him, there was not a day in which he did 
not either write something, or read and epitomise some 
good author ; and I remember, Pliny in one of his letters, 
where he gives an account of the various methods he used 
to fill up every vacancy of time, after several employments 
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which he enumerates, — Sometimes, says he, I hunt ; but 
even then I carry with me a pocket-book, that, whilst my 
servants are busied in disposing of the nets and other matters, 
I may be employed in something that may be useful to me 
in my studies ; and that if I miss of my game, I may at the 
least bring home some of my own thoughts with me, and 
not have the mortification of having caught nothing all day* 
There is no hope of amendment where men are pleased 
with their ruin, and whilst they think laziness is a desirable 
character. Whether it be that they like the state itself, or 
that they think it gives them a new lustre when they do 
exert themselves, seemingly to be able to do that without 
labour and application, which others attain to but with the 
greatest diligence. 

Spectator, No. 316. 

XIV. 

When Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, had invaded the 
territories of Mull Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in order to 
dethrone him, and set the crown upon the head of his 
nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a distemper which 
he himself knew was incurable. However, he prepared for 
the reception of so formidable an enemy. He was indeed so 
far spent with his sickness, that he did not expect to live 
out the whole day, when the last decisive battle was given ; 
but knowing the fatal consequences that would happen to 
his children and people, in case he should die before he put 
an end to that war, he commanded his principal officers, that, 
if he died during the engagement, they should conceal his 
death from the army, and that they should ride up to the 
litter in which his corpse was carried, under pretence of 
receiving orders from him as usual. Before the battle began, 
he was carried through all the ranks of his army in an open 
litter, as they stood drawn up in array, encouraging them to 
fight valiantly in defence of their religion and country. 
Finding afterwards the battle to go against him, though he 
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was very near his last agonies, he threw himself out of his 
litter, rallied his army, and led them on to the charge ; which 
afterwards ended in a complete victory on the side of the 
Moors. He had no sooner brought his men to the engage- 
ment, but, finding himself utterly spent, he was again replaced 
in his litter, where, laying his finger on his mouth, to enjoin 
secrecy to his officers, who stood about him, he died in a few 

moments after in that posture. 

SpectcAw, No. 349. 

XV. 

A Friendship, which makes the least noise, is very often 
the most useful : for which reason I should prefer a prudent 
friend to a zealous one. 

Atticus, one of the best men of ancient Rome, was a very 
remarkable instance of what I am here speaking. This 
extraordinary person, amidst the civil wars of his countiy, 
when he saw the designs of all parties equally tended to the 
subversion of liberty, by constantly preserving the esteem 
and affection of both the competitors, found means to serve 
his friends on either side : and while he sent money to young 
Marius, whose father was declared an enemy to the common- 
wealth, he was himself one of Sylla*s chief favourites, and 
always near that general. 

During the war between Ccesar and Pompey, he still 
maintained the same conduct. After the death of Caesar, he 
sent money to Brutus in his troubles, and did a thousand 
good offices to Antony's wife and friends when that party 
seemed ruined. Lastly, even in that bloody war between 
Antony and Augustus, Atticus still kept his place in both 
their friendships : insomuch that the first, says Cornelius 
Nepos, whenever he was absent from Rome in any part of ^ 
the empire, writ punctually to him what he was doing; 
what he read, and whither he intended to go; and the 
latter gave him constantly an exact account of all his affairs. 

Spectator^ No. 385. 
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XVI. 
There is hardly any thing gives me a more sensible delight, 
than the enjoyment of a cool still evening after the uneasiness 
of a hot sultry day. Such a one I passed not long ago, 
which made me rejoice, when the hour was come for the sun 
to set, that I might enjoy the freshness of the evening in my 
garden, which then affords me the pleasantest hours I pass 
in the whole four-and-twenty. I immediately rose from my 
couch, and went down into it. You descend at first by 
twelve stone steps into a large square^ divided into four 
grass plots, in each of which is a statue of white marble. 
This is separated from a large parterre by a low wall, and 
from thence, through a pair of iron gates, you are led into a 
long broad walk of the finest turf, set on each side with 
tall yews, and on either hand bordered by a canal, which' 
on the right divides the walk from a wilderness parted into 
variety of valleys and arbours, and on the left from a kind of 
amphitheatre, which is the receptacle of a great number of 
oranges and myrtles. The moon shone bright, and seemed 
then most agreeably to supply the place of the sun, obliged 
me with as much light as was necessary to discover a 
thousand pleasing objects, and at the same time divested of 

all power of heat. 

Spectator, No. 425. 

XVII. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his perpetual 
wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had filled his 
dominions with ruin and desolation, and half-unpeopled the 
Persian empire. The vizier to this great Sultan (whether a 
humorist or an enthusiast, we are not informed) pretended to 
have learned of a certain dervise to understand the language 
of birds, so that there was not a bird that could open his 
mouth, but the vizier knew what it was he said. As he was 
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one evening with the Emperor, in their return from hunting, 

they saw a couple of owls upon a tree that grew near an old 

wall, out of a heap of rubbish. " I would fain know," says 

the Sultan, " what those two owls are saying to one another ; 

listen to their discourse, and give me an account of it." The 

vizier approached the tree, pretending to be very attentive to 

the two owls. Upon his return to the Sultan, " Sir," says 

he, '' I have heard part of their conversation, but dare not 

tell you what it is." The Sultan would not be satisfied with 

such an answer, but forced him to repeat, word for word, 

every thing the owls had said. " You must know then," 

said the vizier, " that one of these owls has a son, and the 

other a daughter, between whom they are now upon a treaty 

of marriage. The father of the son said to the &ther of the 

daughter, in my hearing, — Brother, I consent to this marriage, 

provided you will settle upon your daughter fifty ruined 

villages for her portion. To which the father of the daughter 

replied, Instead of fifty, I will give her five hundred, if you 

please. , God grant a long life to Sult;an Mahmoud -, whilst 

he reigns over us, we shall never want ruined villages." 

The story says, the Sultan was so touched with the fable 

that he rebuilt the towns and villages which had been 

destroyed, and from that time forward consulted the good 

of his people. 

SpectaKyr, No. fil2. 



xvili. 
The emperor Julian having represented all the Roman 
emperors, with Alexander the Great, as passing in review 
before the gods, and striving for the superiority, lets them 
all drop, excepting Alexander, Julius Cffisar, Augustus 
Caesar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Constantine. Each of 
these great heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for the upper 
place, and, in order to it, sets forth his actions after the 
most advantageous manner. But the gods, instead of being 
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dazzled with the lustre of their actions, inquire by Mercury, 

into the proper motive and governing principle that influenced 

them throughout the whole series of their lives and exploits. 

Alexander tells them that his aim was to conquer ; Julius 

Caesar, that his was, to gain the highest post in his country ; 

Augustus, to govern well ; Trajan, that his was the same as 

that of Alexander, namely, to conquer. The question, at 

length, was put to Marcus Aurehus, who replied, with great 

modesty, that " it had always been his care to imitate the 

gods." This conduct seems to have gained him the most 

votes and best place in the whole assembly. Marcus Aurelius 

being afterwards asked to explain himself, declares, that, by 

imitating the gods, he endeavoured to imitate them in the 

use of his understanding, and of all other faculties ; and, in 

particular, that it was always his study to have as few wants 

as possible in himself, and to do all the good he could to 

others. 

Spectator, No. 634. 



Xix. 

This great man^ was not more conspicuous as a patriot and 
a statesman, than as a person of universal knowledge and 
learning. As by dividing his time between the public scenes 
of business, and the private retirements of life, he took care 
to keep up both the great and good man ; so by the same 
means he accomplished himself not only in the knowledge 
of men and things, but in the skiU of the most refined arts 
and sciences. That unwearied diligence, which followed 
him through all the stages of his life, gave him such a thorough 
insight into the laws of the land, that he passed for one of 
the greatest masters of his profession, at his first appearance 
in it. Though he made a regular progress through the 
several honours of the long robe, he was always looked upon 

^ Lord Somen. 
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as one who deserved a superior station to that he was 
possessed of ; till he aimed at the highest dignity to which 

those studies could advance him. 

» » » . « » 

There is no question but this wonderful man will make 
one of the most distinguished figures in the history of the 
present age ; but we cannot expect that his merit will shine 
out in its proper light, since he wrote many things which are 
not published in his name ; was at the bottom of many 
excellent counsels, in which he did not appear ; did offices 
of friendship to many persons, who knew not from whom 
they were derived ; and performed great services to his. 
country, the glory of which was transferred to others : in 
short, since he made it his endeavour rather to do worthy 
actions than to gain an illustrious character. 

Freeholder, No. 39. 



LADY M. W. MONTAGUE. 1690—1762. 

The palace is seated iiv that part of the lake which forms 
an amphitheatre, at the foot of a mountain, near three miles 
high, covered with a wood of orange, lemon, citron, and 
pomegranate trees, which is all cut into walks, and divided 
into terraces, that you may go into a several garden from 
every floor in the house, diversified with fountains, cascades, 
and statues, and joined by easy marble staircases, which 
lead from one to another. There are many covered walks, 
where you are secure from the sun in the hottest part of the 
day, by the shade of the orange trees, which are so loaded with 
fruit, you can hardly have any notion of their beauty without 
seeing them ; they are as large as lime trees in England. You 
will think I say a great deal ; I will assure you I say far short 
of what I see, and you must turn to the fairy tales to give you 
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any idea of the real charms of this enchanting palace, for so 
it may justly be called. The variety of the prospects, the 
natural beauties, and the improvements by art, where no 
cost has been spared to perfect it, render it the most complete 
habitation I know in Europe. While the poor present 
master of it (to whose ancestor the Grand Duke presented it^ 
having built it on his land,) having spent a noble estate by 
gaming and otlier extravagance, would be glad to let it for a 
trifle, and is not rich enough to live in it. I have said 
nothing to you of the magnificent bath, embellished with 
statues, or the fish-ponds, to' the chief of which I go from my 
apartment on the first floor. It is circled by a marble 
balustrade, and supplied by water from a cascade that proceeds 
from the mouth of a whale, on which Neptune is mounted, 
surrounded with reeds : on each side of him are Tritons, 
which, from their shells, pour out streams that augment the 
pond. Higher on the hill are three colossal statues of Venus, 
Hercules, and Apollo. The water is so clear, you see the 
numerous flsh that inhabit it, and it is a great pleasure to me 
to throw them bread, which they come to the surface to 
eat with great greediness. I pass by many other fountains, 
not to make my description too tedious. 

Lmer to ikt OaunU88 of Bute. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 1709—1784. 

I. 

The poet of whose works I have undertaken the revision, 
may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, and 
claim the privilege of established fame and prescriptive 
veneration. He has long outlived his century, the term 
commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatever 
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advantages he might once derive from personal allusions, 
local customs, or temporary opinions, have for many years 
been lost ; and every topic of merriment, or motive of sorrow, 
which . the modes of artificial life afforded him, nov7 only 
obscure the scenes which they once illuminated. The effects 
of favour and competition are at an end ; the tradition of 
his friendships and his enmities has perished ; his works 
support no opinion with arguments, nor supply any faction 
with invectives ; they can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify 
malignity ; but are read without any other reason than the 
desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised only as pleasure 
is obtained ; yet, thus, unassisted by interest or passion, they 
have passed through variations of taste, and changes of 
mannesr, and, as they devolved from one generation to 
another, have received new honours at every transmission. 

Preface to Shdkspeare. 



We were now treading that illustrious island, which was 
once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage 
clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, 
and the blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from 
all local emotion would be impossible, if it were endea- 
voured, and would be foolish, if it were possible. Whatevei: 
withdraws us from the power of our senses ; whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. 
Far from me and from my friends be such frigid philosophy, 
as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground 
which has been dignified by vnsdom, bravery, or virtue. 
That man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona. 

Jowmey to ifve Western Itlcunde. 
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III. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, the 
banks of the brooks were diversified with flowers; every 
blast shook spices from the rock, and every month dropped 
fruits on the ground. All animals that bite the grass, or 
browse the shrub, whether wild or tame, wandered in this 
extensive circuit, secured from beasts of prey by the moun- 
tains which confined them. On one part were flocks and 
herds feeding in the pastures, on another all the beasts of 
chase frisking in the lawns ; the sprightly kid was bounding 
on the rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and 
the solemn elephant reposing in the shade. All the diver- 
sities of the world were brought together, the blessings of 
nature were collected, and its evils extracted and excluded. 
The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inhabitants with 
the necessaries of life, and all delights and superfluities were 
added at the annual visit which the emperor paid his children, 
when the gate was opened to the sound of music ; and during 
eight days, every one that resided in the valley was required 
to propose whatever might contribute to make seclusion 
pleasant, to fill up the vacancies of attention, and lessen 
the tediousness of time. Every desire was immediately 
granted. All the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden 
the festivity ; the musicians exerted the power of harmony, 
and the dancers showed their activity before the princes, in 
hope that they should pass their lives in this blissful captivity, 
to which those only were admitted whose performance was 
thought able to add novelty to luxury. Such was the 
appearance of secmity and delight which this retirement 
afforded, that they, to whom it was new, always desired that 
it might be perpetual ; and as those on whom the iron gate 
had once closed, were never suffered /to return, the effect 
of longer experience could not be known. Thus every year 
produced new schemes of delight, and new competitors for 
imprisonment. BasseUu, 
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IV. 

They carried not only anows for war, but for hunting 
and fowling ; the heads of which are proportioned in size 
to the game which they are pursuing: for oxen, stags, 
or wild boars, they have arrows, or javelins, with iieads 
weighing a pound and a half, which they discharge near 
hand, and which scarcely ever fail of being mortal. The 
second sort are about half as heavy as the other, and are 
generally shot from their bows ; these are intended for 
smaller beasts. With the third sort, of which the heads are 
an ounce in weight, they kill birds. As this nation is in a 
state which does not set them above continual cares for the 
immediate necessaries of life, he that can temper iron best 
is among them most esteemed, and perhaps it would be 
happy for every nation, if honours and applauses were as 
justly distributed, and he were most distinguished whose 
abilities were most useful to society. How many chimerical 
titles to precedence, how many false' pretences to respect, 
would this rule bring to the ground. 

Ufe of Sir FramcU Drake. 



v. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, a man 
equally distinguished by his virtues and vices ; and at once 
remarkable for his weaknesses and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, a long 
visage, coarse features, and melancholy aspect ; of a grave 
and manly deportment, a solemn dignity of mien, but 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened into an engaging 
easiness of manners. His walk was slow, and his voice 
tremulous and mournful. He was easily excited to smiles, 
but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and active. 
His judgment was accurate ; his apprehension quick, and 
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his memory so tenacious, that he was frequently observed to 
know what he had learned from others, in a short time, 
better than those by whom he was informed; and could 
frequently recollect incidents, with all their combination of 
circumstances, which few would have regarded at the present 
time, but which the quickness of his apprehension impressed 
upon him. He had the art of escaping from his own 
reflections, and accommodating himself to every new scene. 

lAft of Savage, 



VI. 

There is scarcely among the evils of human life any so 
generally dreaded as poverty. Every other species of misery, 
those, who are not much accustomed to disturb the present 
moment with reflection, can easily forget, because it is not 
always forced upon their regard : but it is impossible to pass 
a day or an hour in the confluxes of men, without seeing how 
much indigence is exposed to contumely, neglect, and insult ; 
and, in its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness ; to injuries 
against which every passion is in arms, and to wants which 
nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened by true or by 
false notions of dignity and reputation : thus we see dangers 
of every kind faced with willingness, because bravery in a 
good or bad cause is never without its encomiasts and 
admirers. But in the prospect of poverty, there is nothing 
but gloom and melancholy ; the mind and body suffer 
together ; its miseries bring no alleviations ; it is a state in 
which every virtue is obscured, and in which no conduct can 
avoid reproach ; a state in which cheerfulness is insensibility, 
and dejection sullenness, of which the hardships are without 
honour, and the labours without reward. 

Of these calamities there seems not to be wanting a general 
conviction ; we hear on every side the noise of trade, and see 
the streets thronged with numberless multitudes, whose faces 
p2 
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are clouded with anxiety, and whose steps are hurried by 
precipitation, from no other motive than the hope of gain ; 
and the whole world is put in motion by the desire of that 
wealth, which is chiefly to be valued as it secures us from 
poverty ; for it is more useful for defence than acquisition, 

and is not so much able to procure good as to exclude evil. 
» » » » » 

It is not my purpose in this paper to expostulate with such 
as ruin their fortunes by expensive schemes of buildings and 
gardens, which they carry on with the same vanity that 
prompted {hem to begin, choosing, as it happens in a thousand 
other cases, the remote evil before the lighter, and deferring 
the shame of repentance till they incur the miseries of distress. 
Those for whom I intend my present admonitions, are the 
thoughtless, the negligent, and the dissolute ; who, having, 
by the viciousness of their own inclinations, or the seduce- 
ments of alluring companions, been engaged in habits of 
expense, and accustomed to move in a certain round of 
pleasures disproportioned to their condition, are without 
pow;er to extricate themselves from the enchantments of 
custom, avoid thought because they know it will be painful, 
and continue from day to day, and from month to month, to 
anticipate their revenues, and sink eveiy hour deeper into the 
gulfs of usuiy and extortion. 

Rambler, No. 53. 



DAVID HUME. 1711—1776. 



So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day, which 
had shone out with a mighty lustre in the eyes of all Europe. 
There are few great personages in history who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation 
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of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there is scarcely 
any whose reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of 
her administration, and the strong features of her character, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ; and obliging her 
detractors to abate much of their invectives, and her admirers 
somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, in spite of 
political factions, and, what is more, of religious animosities, 
produced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. 
Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, 
vigilance, address, are allowed to merit the highest praises, 
and appear not to have been surpassed by any person that 
ever filled a throne. A conduct less vigorous, less imperious, 
more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would have been 
requisite to form a perfect character. By the force of her 
mind she controlled all her more active and stronger qualities, 
and prevented them from running into excess. Her heroism 
was exempt from temerity, her frugality from avarice, her 
friendship from partiality, and her active temper from tur- 
bulence and a vain ambition. She guarded not herself with 
equal care or equal success from lesser infirmities ; the rival- 
ship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, 
and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled 
ascendant over her people ; and while she merited all their 
esteem by her real virtues, she also engaged their affections 
by her pretended ones. Few sovereigns of England succeeded 
to the throne in more difficult circumstances ; and none ever 
conducted the government with such uniform success and 
felicity. Though unacquainted with the practice of toleration, 
the true secret for managing religious factions, she preserved 
her people, by her superior prudence, from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations. And though her enemies were the most 
powerful princes of Europe, the most active, the most 
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enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was able by her vigour 
to make deep impressions on their states. Her own greatness 
meanwhile remained untouched and unimpaired. 

ffutory of Englcmd, chap. xliv. 



II. • 

The Irish, everywhere intermingled with the English, 
needed but a hint from their leaders and priests to begin 
hostilities against a people whom they hated on account of 
their religion, and envied for their riches and prosperity. 
The houses, cattle, goods of the unwary English were first 
seized. Those who heard of the commotions in their 
neighbourhood, instead of deserting their habitations, and 
assembling for mutual protection, remained at hotne, in hopes 
of defending their property, and fell thus separately into the 
hands of their enemies. After rapacity had fully exerted 
itself, cruelty, and the most barbarous that ever, in any 
nation, was known or heard of, began its operations. An 
universal massacre commenced of the English, now defence^ 
less, and passively resigned to their inhuman foes. No age, 
no sex, no condition was spared. The wife weeping for 
her butchered husband, and embracing her helpless children, 
was pierced with them, and perished by the same stroke. 
The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm, underwent a 
like fate, and were confounded in one common ruin. In 
vain did flight save them from the first assault : destruction 
was everywhere let loose, and met the hunted victims at 
every turn. In vain was recourse had to relations, to 
companions, to friends : all connexions were dissolved, and 
death was dealt by that hand from which protection was 
implored and expected. Without provocation, without 
opposition, the astonished English, living in profound peace 
and fiill security, were massacred by their nearest neighbours, 
with whom they had long upheld a continual intercourse of' 
kindness and good offices. 
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But death was the slightest punishment inflicted by those 
rebels. All the tortures which wanton cruelty could devise, 
all the lingering pains of body, the anguidb of mind, the 
agonies of despair, could not satiate revenge excited without 
injury, and cruelty derived from no cause. To enter into 
particulars would shock the least delicate humanity. Such 
enormities, though attested by undoubted evidence, appear 
almost incredible. Depraved nature, even perverted religion, 
encouraged by the utmost licence^ reach not to such a pitch 
of ferocity ; unless the pity inherent in human bteasts be 
destroyed by that contagion of example, which transports ' 
men beyond all the usual motives of conduct and behaviour. 

History of EngUmd, chap. Iv. 



The character of this prince,^ as that of most men, if not 
of all men, was mixed ; but his virtues predominated 
extremely above his vices, or, more properly speaking, his 
imperfections : For scarce any of his faults rose to that pitch 
as to merit the appellation of vices. To consider him in 
the most favourable light, it may be affirmed that his dignity 
was free from pride, his humanity from weakness, his bravery 
from rashness, his temperance from austerity, his frugality 
from avarice ; all these virtues, in him, maintained their 
proper bounds, and merited unreserved praise. To speak 
the most harshly of him, we may affirm, th^t many of his 
good qualities were attended with some latent frailty, which, 
though seemingly inconsiderable, was able, when seconded 
by the extreme malevolence of his fortune, to disappoint 
them of all their influence. His beneficent disposition Was 
clouded by a mannet not very gracious ; his virtue was 
tinctured with superstition ; his good sense was disfigured by 
a deference to persons of a capacity inferior to his own ; and 

> Charles I. 
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his moderate temper exempted him not from hasty and 
precipitate resolutions. He deserves the epithet of a good, 
rather than of a great man ; and was more fitted to rule in a 
regular established government, than either to give way to 
the encroachments of a popular assembly, or finally to subdue 
their pretensions. He wanted suppleness and dexterity 
sufficient for the first measure : He was not endowed with 
the vigour requisite for the second. Had he been bom an 
absolute prince, his humanity and good sense had rendered 
his reign happy and his memory precious : Had the 
limitations on prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and 
certain, his integrity had made him regard, as sacred, the 
boundaries of the constitution. Unhappily, his &te threw 
him into a period, when the precedents of many former 
reigns savoured strongly of arbitrary power, and the genius 
of the people ran violently towards liberty. And if his 
political prudence was not sufficient to extricate him from 
so perilous a situation, he may be excused; since, even 
after the event, when it is commonly easy to correct all 
errors, one is at a loss to determine what conduct, in his 
circumstances, could have maintained the authority of the 
crown, and preserved the peace of the nation. Exposed, 
without revenue, without arms, to the assault of furious, 
implacable and bigoted factions, it was never permitted 
him, but with the most fatal consequences, to commit the 
smallest mistake : a condition too vigorous to be imposed on 

the greatest human capacity. 

« « » * « 

This prince was of a comely presence ; of a sweet, but 
melancholy aspect. His face was regular, handsome, and 
well-complexioned ; his body strong, healthy, and justly 
proportioned ; and being of a middle stature, he was capable 
of enduring the greatest fatigues. He excelled in horseman- 
ship and other exercises ; and he possessed all the exterior, 
as well as many of the essential qualities, which form an 

accomplished prince. 

History of England, chap. lix. 
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THOMAS GRAY. 1716—1771. 

I. 

Wb took the longest road, which lies through Savoy, on 
purpose to see a famous monastery, called the Grand Char- 
treuse, and had no reason to think our time lost. After 
having travelled seven days very slow, (for we did not change 
horses, it being impossible for a chaise to go post in these 
roads,) we arrived at a little village, among the mountains of 
Savoy, called Echelles ; from thence we proceeded on horses, 
who are used to the way, to the mountain of the Chartreuse ; 
it is six miles to the top ; the road runs winding up it, 
commonly not six feet broad ; on one hand is the rock, with 
woods of pine-trees hanging overhead ; on the other, a 
monstrous precipice, almost perpendicular, at the bottom of 
which roUs a torrent, that sometimes tumbling among the 
fragments of a stone that have fallen from on high, and 
sometimes precipitating itself down vast descents with a noise 
like thunder, which is still made greater by the echo from the 
mountains on each side, concurs to form one of the most 
solenm, the most romantic, and the most astonishing scenes 
1 ever beheld : add to this the strange views made by the 
ciaggs and cliffs on the other hand : the cascades that in 
many places throw themselves from the very summit down 
into the vale, and the river below ; and many other parti- 
culars impossible to describe; you will conclude we had no 

occasion to repent our pains. 

Letters, iv. 



II. 

Our journey hither was through the most beautiful part of 

the finest country in the world ; and every spot of it, on 

some account or other, famous for these 3000 years past. 

The season has hitherto been just as warm as one would wish 

f3 
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it ; no unwholesome airs, or violent heats, yet heard of ; the 
people call it a backward year, and are in pain about their 
corn, wine, and oil ; but we who are neither com, wine, nor 
oil, find it very agreeable. Our road was through Velletri, 
Cistema, Terracina, Capua, and Aversa, and so to Naples. 
The minute one leaves his Holiness' dominions, the face of 
things begins to change from wide uncultivated plains to 
olive-groves and well-tilled fields of corn, intermixed with 
ranks of elms, every one of which has its Vine twining about 
it, and hanging in festoons between the rows from one tree 
to another. The great old fig-trees, the oranges in full 
bloom, and myrtles in every hedge, make one of the delight- 
fulest scenes you can conceive ; besides that the roads are 
wide, well kept, and full of passengers, a sight I have not 
beheld this long time. My wonder still increased upon 
entering the city, which I think for number of people out-does 
both Paris and London, The streets are one continued 
market, and thronged with populace so much that a coach 
can hardly pass. The common sort are a jolly lively kind of 
animals, more industrious than Italians usually are : they 
work till evening ; then they take their lute or guitar (for 
they all play) and walk about the city, or upon the sea shore 
with it, to enjoy the Jresco, One sees their little brown 
children jumping about stark naked, and the bigger ones 
jumping with castanets, while others play on the cymbal to 
them. Your maps will show you the situation of Naples : 
it is on the most lovely bay in the world, and one of the 
calmest seas : it hath many other beauties besides those of 
nature. We have spent two days in visiting the remarkable 
places in the country round it, such as the bay of Bcei®, and 
its remains of antiquity ; the lake Avernus and the Solfatara, 
Charon's Grotto, &c. We have been in the Sibyl's cave 
and many other strange holes underground (I only name 
them because you may consult Sandy's Travels) ; but the 
strangest hole I ever was in, has been to-day at a place 
called Portici, where his Sicilian Majesty has a country seat. 
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About a year ago, as they were digging, they discovered some 
parts of an ancient building above thirty feet deep in the 
ground : curiosity led them on, and they have been digging 
ever since ; the passage they have made, with all its turnings 
and windings, is now more than a mile long. As you walk, 
you see parts of an amphitheatre, many houses adorned with 
marble columns, and incrusted with the same ; the front of 
a temple, several arched roofs painted in fresco. Some 
pieces of painting have been taken out from hence, finer than 
anything of the kind before discovered, and with these the 
king has adorned his palace ; also a number of statues, 
medals, and gems ; and more are dug every day. 

Lettefi'8, xxii. 



WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 1721—1793. 



Early in the morning, Bourbon, who had determined to 
distinguish that day either by his death of the success of his 
enterprise, appeared at the head of his troops, clad in complete 
armour, above which he wore a vest of white tissue, that 
he might be more conspicuous both to his friends and to his 
enemies ; and as all depended on one bold impression, he 
led them instantly to scale the walls. Three distinct bodies, 
one of Germans, another of Spaniards, and the last of Italians, 
the three different nations of whom the army was composed, 
were appointed to this service ; a separate attack was assigned 
to e>ch, and the whole army advanced to support them as 
occasion should require. A thick mist concealed their 
approach until they reached almost the brink of the ditch 
which surrounded the suburbs : having planted their ladders 
in a moment, each brigade rushed on to the assault with 
an impetuosity heightened by national emulation. They 
were received at first with fortitude equal to their own ; the 
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Swiss in the pope's guards, and the veteran soldiers who had 
been assembled, fought with a courage becoming men to 
whom the defence of the noblest city in the world was 
intrusted. Bourbon 's troops, notwithstanding all their valour, 
gained no ground, and even began to give way, when their 
leader, perceiving that on this critical moment the fate of 
the day depended, threw himself from his horse, pressed to 
the front, snatched a scaling ladder from a soldier, planted 
it against the wall, and began to mount it, encouraging his 
men with his voice and hand to follow him. But at that 
very instant a musket bullet from the ramparts pierced his 
groin with a wound, which he immediately felt to be mortal ; 
but he retained so much presence of mind as to desire those 
who were near him to cover his body with a cloak, that his 
death might not dishearten his troops ; and soon after he 
expired with a courage worthy of a better cause, and which 
would have entitled him to the highest praise, if he had thus 
fallen in defence of his country, not at the head of its 
enemies. 

« « « « « 

It is impossible to describe, or even to imagine, the misery 
and horror of that scene which followed. Whatever a city 
taken by storm can dread frx)m military rage unrestrained by 
discipline ; whatever excesses the ferocity of the Germans, 
the avarice of the Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the ' 
Italians could commit, these the wretched inhabitants were 
obliged to suffer. Churches, palaces, and the houses of 
private persons were plundered without distinction. No age, 
or character, or sex was exempt from injury. Cardinals, 
nobles, priests, matrons, virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, 
and at the mercy of men deaf to the voice of humanity. 
Nor did these outrages cease, as is usual in towns which are 
carried by assault, when the first fury of the storm was over ; 
the Imperialists kept possession of Rome several months ; 
and during all that time the insolence and brutality of the 
soldiers hardly abated. 

History of Cfharks F. (The Storming of Rome.) 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Never did armies engage with greater ardour, or with a 
higher opinion of the importance of the battle which they 
were going to fight ; never were troops more strongly animated 
with emulation, national antipathy, mutual resentment, and 
all the passions which inspire obstinate bravery. On the 
one hand, a gallant young monarch, seconded by a generous 
nobility, and followed by subjects to whose natural impetuosity, 
indignation at the opposition which they had encountered, 
added new force, contended for victory and honour. On the 
other side, troops more completely disciplined, and conducted 
by generals of greater abilities, fought from necessity, with 
courage heightened by despair. The Imperialists, however, 
were unable to resist the first efforts of the French valour, 
and their firmest battalions began to give way. But the 
fortune of the day was quickly changed ; the Swiss in the 
service of France, unmindful of the reputation of their 
country for fidelity and martial glory, abandoned their post 

in a cowardly manner. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

The rout became universal, and resistance ceased in almost 
every part, but where the king was in person, who fought 
,now, not for fame or victory, but for safety. Though wounded 
in several places, and thrown from his horse, wliich was 
killed under him, Francis defended himself on foot with an 
heroic courage. Many of his bravest officers gathering 
round him, and endeavouring to save his life at the expense 
of their own, fell at his feet. Among these was Bonnivet, 
the author of this great calamity, who alone died unlamented. 
The king, exhausted with fatigue, and scarcely capable of 
further resistance, was left almost alone, exposed to the fury 
of some Spanish soldiers, strangers to his rank and enraged 
at his obstinacy. 

HitUyry of Cha/rles V, (Battle of Pavia in 1525.) 
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III. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching land 
seemed to be more certain, and excited hope in proportion. 
The birds began to appear in flocks, making towards the 
south-west. Columbus, in imitation of the Portuguese, 
navigators, who had been guided in several of their disco- 
veries by the motion of birds, altered his course from due 
west towards that quarter whither they pointed their flight. 
But, after holding on for several days in this new direction 
without any better success than formerly, having seen no 
object during thirty days but the sea and the sky, the hopes 
of his companions subsided faster than they had risen ; their 
fears revived with additional force ; impatience, rage, and 
despair appeared in every countenance. All sense of subor- 
dination was lost. The officers, who had hitherto concurred 
with Columbus in opinion, and supported his authority, now 
took part with the private men ; they assembled tumul- 
tuously on the deck, expostulated with their commander, 
mingled threats with their expostulations, and required him 
instantly to tack about and return to Europe. Columbus 
perceived that it would be of no avail to have recourse to 
any of his former arts, which, having been tried so often, 
had lost their effect ; and that it was impossible to rekindle 
any zeal for the success of the expedition among men in 
whose breasts fear had extinguished every generous senti- 
ment. He saw that it was no less vain to think of employing 
either gentle or severe measures to quell a mutiny so general 
and so violent. It was necessary, on all these accounts, to 
soothe passions which he could no longer command, and to 
give way to a torrent too impetuous to be checked. He 
promised solemnly to his men that he would comply with 
their request, provided they would accompany him and obey 
his command for three days longer, and if, during that time, 
land were not discovered, he would then abandon the enter- 
prise, and direct his course towards Spain. 

Diicovery of America. 
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ADAM SMITH. 1723—1790. 



It is thus that man, who can subsist only in society, was 
fitted by nature to that situation for which he was made. 
All the members of human society stand in need of each 
other's assistance, and are likewise exposed to mutual injuries. 
Where the necessary assistance is reciprocally afforded from 
love, from gratitude, from friendship and esteem, the society 
flourishes and is happy. All the different members of it 
are bound together by the a^eeable bands of love and 
affection, and are, as it were, drawn to one common centre 
of mutual good offices. 

But though the necessary assistance should not be afforded 
from such generous and disinterested motives, though among 
the different members of the society there should be no 
mutual love and affection, the society, though less happy 
and agreeable, will not necessarily be dissolved. Society 
may subsist among different men, as among different 
merchants, from a sense of its utility, without any mutual 
love or affection ; and though no man in it should owe any 
obligation, or be bound in gratitude to any other, it may 
still be upheld by a mercenary exchange of good offices 
according to an agreed valuation. 

Society, however, cannot subsist among those who are at 
all times ready to hurt and injure one another. The moment 
that injury begins, the moment that mutual resentment and 
animosity take place, all the bands of it are broke asunder, 
and the different members of which it consisted are, as it 
were, dissipated and scattered abroad by the violence and 
opposition of their discordant affections. If there is any 
society among robbers and murderers, they must at least, 
according to the trite observation, abstain from robbing and 
murdering one another. Beneficence, therefore, is less 
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essential to the existence of society than justice. Society 
may subsist, though not in the most comfortable state, 
without beneficence; but the prevalence of injustice must 
utterly destroy it. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 



II. 

The poor man's son, whom heaven in its anger has visited 
with ambition, when he begins to look around him admires 
the condition of the rich. He finds the cottage of his 
father too small for his accommodation, and fancies he 
should be lodged more at his ease in a palace. He is 
displeased with being obliged to walk a-foot, or to endure 
the fatigue of nding on horseback. He sees his superiors 
carried about in machines, and imagines that in one of these 
he could travel with less inconveniency. He feels himself 
naturally indolent, and willing to serve himself with his own 
hands as little as possible ; and judges, that a numerous 
retinue of servants would save him from a great deal of 
trouble. He thinks if he had attained all these, he could 
sit still contentedly, and be quiet, enjoying himself in the 
thought of the happiness and tranquillity of his situation. 
He is enchanted with the distant idea of this felicity. It 
appears in his fancy like the life of some superior rank of 
beings, and, in order to arrive at it, he devotes himself for 
ever to the pursuit of wealth and greatness. To obtain the 
conveniencies which these afford he submits in the first year, 
nay in the first month of his application, to more fatigue of 
body, and more uneasiness of mind than he could have 
suffered through the whole of his life from the want of 
them. He studies to distinguish himself in some laborious 
profession. With the most unrelenting industry he labours 
night and day to acquire talents superior to all his com- 
petitors. He endeavours next to bring those talents into 
public view, and with equal assiduity solicits every opportunity 
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of employment. For this purpose he makes his court to all 
mankind ; he serves those whom he hates, and is obsequious 
to those whom he despises. Through the whole of his life 
he pursues the idea of a certain artificial and elegant repose 
which he may never arrive at, for which he sacrifices a real 
tranquillity that is at all times in his power, and which, if in 
the extremity of old age he should at last attain to it, he will 
find to be in no respect preferable to that humble security 
and contentment which he had abandoned for it. 

JTieory qf Moral SenHmeats. 



III. 

Cicero, in the times of the highest Roman politeness, 
could, without degrading himself, weep with all the bitterness 
of sorrow in the sight of the whole senate and the whole 
people ; as it is evident he must have done in the end of 
ahnost every oration. The orators of the earUer and ruder 
ages of Rome could not probably, consistent with the 
manner of the times, have expressed themselves with so much 
emotion. It would have been regarded, I suppose, as a 
violation of nature and propriety in the Scipio's, in the 
Laelius's, and in the elder Cato, to have exposed so much 
tenderness to the view of the public. Those ancient 
warriors could express themselves, with order, gravity, and 
good judgment, but are said to have been strangers to that 
sublime and passionate eloquence which was first introduced 
into Rome, not many years before the birth of Cicero, by 
the two Gracchi, by Crassus, and by Sulpitius. This 
animated eloquence, which has been long practised, with or 
without success, both in France and Italy, is but just 
beginning to be introduced into England. So wide is the 
difference between the degrees of self-command which are 
required in civilised and in barbarous nations, and by 
such different standards do they judge of the propriety of 
behaviour. 

Theory of Moral Smtimemts. 
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Where Tauris lifts its head above the stortn, and presents 
nothing to the sight of the distant traveller but a prospect of 
nodding rocks, falling torrents, and all the variety of tremen- 
dous nature ; on the bleak bosom of this frightful mountain, 
secluded from society, and detesting the ways of men, lived 
Asem, the man-liater. 

Asem had spent his youth with men ; had shared in their 
amusements ; and had been taught to love his fellow-creatures 
with the most ardent affection ; but from the tenderness of 
his disposition he exhausted all his fortune in relieving the 
wants of the distressed. The petitioner never sued in vain ; 
the weary traveller never passed his door ; he only desisted 
from doing good when he had no longer the power of 
relieving. 

From a fortune thus spent in benevolence, he expected a 
grateful return from those he had formerly relieved ; and 
made his application with confidence of redress : the ungrate- 
ful world soon grew weaiy of his importunity ; for pity is 
but a short lived passion. He soon therefore began to view 
mankind in a very difierent light from that in which he had 
before beheld them : he perceived a thousand vices he had 
never before suspected to exist : wherever he turned, ingra- 
titude, dissimulation, and treachery contributed to increase 
his detestation of them. Resolved therefore to continue no 
longer in a world which he hated, and which repaid his 
detestation with contempt, he retired to this region of sterility, 
in order to brood over his resentment in solitude, and 
converse with the only honest heart he knew ; .namely, with 
his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather ; fruits gathered with difficulty from the mountain's 
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Bide his only food : and his drink was fetched with danger 

and toil from the headlong torrent. In this manner he lived, 

sequestered from society, passing the hours in meditation, 

and -sometimes exulting that he was able to live independently 

of his fellow-creatures. 

Essays. 

II. 

Nothing will more conduce to the improvement of the 
scholar in his knowledge of the languages, as well as in taste 
and morality, than his being obliged to translate choice parts 
and passages of the most approved classics, both poetry and 
prose, especially the latter ; such as the orations of Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates, the Treatise of Longinus on the 
Sublime, the Commentaries of Ceesar, the Epistles of Cicero 
and the Younger Pliny, and the two celebrated speeches in 
the Catilinarian conspiracy by Sallust. By this practice he 
will become more intimate with the beauties of the writing 
and the idioms of the language from which he translates ; 
at the same time it will form his style, and by exercising his 
talent of expression, make him a more perfect master of his 
mother tongue. Cicero tells us, that in translating two 
orations, which the most celebrated orators of Greece pro- 
nounced against each other, he performed his task, not as a 
servile interpreter, but as an orator, preserving the sentiments, 
forms, and figures of the original, but adapting the expression 

to the taste and manners of the Romans. 

Sssa^. 



III. 

As Alexander VL was entering a little town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, which had been just evacuated by the 
enemy, he perceived the townsmen busy in the market- 
place in pulling down from a gibbet a figure, which had been 
designed to represent himself. There were also some knocking 
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down a neighbouring statue of one of the Orsini family, with 
whom he was at war, in order to put Alexander's effigy, 
when taJcen down, in its place. It is possible a man who 
knew less of the world would have condemned the adulation 
of those barefaced flatterers : but Alexander seemed pleased 
at their zeal, and, turning to Borgia his son, said with a 
smile, " Vides, n(ii fili, quam leve discrimen patibulum inter 
et statuam : " " You see, my son, the small difference 
between a gibbet and a statue." If the great could be 
taught any lesson, this might serve to teach them upon how 
weak a foundation their glory stands, which is built upon 
popular applause ; for, as such praise what seems like merit, 
they as quickly condemn what has only the appearance of 
guilt. 

The Bee, 



EDMUND BURKE, 1731—1797. 



The Druids were eminent, above all the philosophic law- 
givers of antiquity, for their care in impressing the doctrine of 
the soid*s immortality on the minds of their people, as an 
operative and leading principle. This doctrine was inculcated 
on the scheme of transmigration, which some imagine them 
to have derived from Pythagoras. But it is by no means 
necessary to resort to any particular teacher for an opinion, 
which owes its birth to the weak struggles of unenlightened 
reason, and to mistakes natural to the human mind. The 
idea of the soul's immortality is indeed ancient, universal, 
and in a manner inherent in our nature ; but it is not easy 
for a rude people to conceive any other mode of existence 
than one similar to what they had experienced in life ; nor 
any other wdrld as the scene of such an existence, but this 
we inhabit, beyond the bounds of which the mind extends 
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itself with great difficulty. Admiration, indeed, was able to 
exalt to heaven a few selected heroes : it did not seem absurd, 
that those, who in their mortal state had distinguished 
themselves as superior and over-ruling spirits, should after 
death ascend to that sphere, which influences and governs 
every thing below ; or that the proper abode of beings, at 
once so illustrious and permanent, should be in that part of 
nature, in which they had always observed the greatest 
splendour and the least mutation. But on ordinary occasions 
it was natural some should imagine, that the dead retired 
into a remote country, separated from the living by seas 
or mountains. It was natural that some should follow 
their imagination with a simplicity still purer, and pursue the 
souls of men no further than the sepulchres, in which their 
bodies had been deposited ; ^ whilst others of deeper pene- 
tration, observing that bodies, worn out by age or destroyed 
by accident, still afforded the materials for generating new 
ones, concluded likewise, that a soul being dislodged ddd not 
wholly perish, but was destined by a similar revolution in 
nature, to act again, and to animate some other body. This 
last principle gave rise to the doctrine of transmigration ; but 
we must not presume of course, that where it prevailed it 
necessarily excluded the other opinions ; for it is not remote 
from the usual procedure of the human mind, blending, in 
obscure matters, imagination and reasoning together, to unite 

ideas the niost inconsistent. 

History of Britain, 



II. 

Such admirers were our fathers, to whom we owe this 
splendid inheritance. Let us improve it with zeal, but with 
fear. Let us follow our ancestors, men not without a rational, 
though without an exclusive confidence in themselves ; who, 
by respecting the reason of others, who, by looking backward 



Cic. TuK. Quest, lib. 1. 
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as well as forward, by the modesty as well as by the energy 
of their minds, went on, insensibly drawing this constitution 
nearer and nearer to its perfection by never departing from 
its fundamental principles, nor introducing any amendment 
which had not a subsisting root in the laws, constitution, 
and usages of the kingdom. Let those who have the trust of 
political or of natural authority ever keep watch against the 
desperate enterprises of innovation : Let even their benevo- 
lence be fortified and armed. They have before their eyes 
the example of a monarch, insulted, degraded, confined, 
deposed ; his family dispersed, scattered, imprisoned ; his 
wife insulted to his face like the vilest of the^ sex, by the 
vilest of all populace ; himself three times draped by these 
wretches in an infamous triumph ; his children torn from 
him, in violation of the first right of nature, and given into 
the tuition of the most desperate and impious of the leaders 
of desperate and impious clubs ; his revenues dilapidated 
and plundered ; his magistrates murdered ; his clergy 
proscribed, persecuted, famished ; his nobility degraded in 
their rank, undone in their fortunes, fugitives in their persons ; 
his armies corrupted and ruined ; his whole people im- 
poverished, disunited, dissolved ; whilst through the bars of 
his prison, and amidst the bayonets of his keepers, he hears 
the tumult of two conflicting factions, equally wicked and 
abandoned, who agree in principles, in dispositions, and in 
objects, but who tear each other to pieces about the most 
effectual means of obtaining their conmion end; the one 
contending to preserve for a while his name, and his person, 
the more easily to destroy the royal authority— the other 
clamouring to cut off the name, the person, and the monarchy 
together, by o ne sacrilegious execution. All this accumulation 
of calamity, the greatest that ever fell upon one man, has 
fallen upon his head, because he had left his virtues unguarded 
by caution ; because he was not taught that where power is 
concerned, he who will confer benefits must take security 
against ingratitude. 

Appeal from the New to the Old Whiga. 
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III. 

I hear that the august person, who was the principal object 
of our preacher's triumph, though he supported himself, felt 
much on that shameful occasion. As a man, it became him 
to feel for his wife and his children, and the faithful guards 
of his person, that were massacred in cold blood about him ; 
as a prince it became him to feel for the strange and frightful 
transformation of his civilised subjects, and to be more 
grieved for -them, than solicitous for himself. It derogates 
little from his fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the honour 
of his humanity. I am very sony to say it, very sorry 
indeed, that such personages are in a situation in which it is 
not becoming in us to praise the virtues of the great. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great lady, the other 
object of the triumph, has borne that day (one is' interested 
that beings made for suffering should suffer well), and that 
she bears all the succeeding days, that she bears the impri- 
sonment of her husband, and her own captivity, and the exile 
of her friends, and'the insulting adulation of addresses, and 
the whole weight of her accumulated wrongs, with a serene 
patience, in a manner suited to her rank and race, and 
becoming the offspring of a sovereign distinguished for her 
piety and her courage ; that, like her, she has lofty sentiments ; 
that she feels with the dignity of a Roman matron ; that in 
the last extremity she will save herself from the last disgrace ; 
and that, if she must fall, she will fall by no ignoble hand. 
Be/lecHons on the French BevoltUion. 



IV. 

Indeed, when I consider the face of the kingdom of 

France ; the multitude and (^ulence of her cities ; the 

useful magnificence oi her spacious high roads and bridges ; 

the opportunity of her artificial canals and navigations 
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Opening the conveniences of maritime communication through 
a solid continent of so immense an extent ; when I turn my 
eyes to the stupendous works of her ports and harbours, 
and to her whole naval apparatus, whether for war or trade ;. 
when I bring before my view the number of her fortifications, 
constructed with so bold and masterly a skill, and made and 
maintained at so prodigious a charge, presenting an armed 
front and impenetrable barrier to her enemies upon every 
side; when I recollect4iow very small a part of that extensive 
region is without cultivation, and to what complete perfection 
the culture of many of the best productions of the earth have 
been brought in France ; when I reflect on the excellence of 
her manu&ctures and &brics, second to none but ours, and 
in some particulars not second ; when I contemplate the 
grand foundations of charity, public and private ; when I 
survey the state of all the arts that beautify and polish life ; 
when I reckon the men she has bred for extending her fame 
in war, her able statesmen, the multitude of her profound 
lawyers and theologians, her philosophers, her critics, her 
historians and antiquaries, her poets and her orators, sacred 
and profane ; I behold in all this something which awes and 
conmiands the imagination, which checks the mind on the 
brink of precipitate and indiscriminate censure, and which 
demands, that we should very seriously examine, what and 
how great are the latent vices that could authorise us at once 
to level so specious a fabric with the ground. 

B^fiecUona on the French RevolwHon, 



Gentlemen, bad laws are the worst sort of tyranny. In 
such a country as this, they are of all bad things the worst, 
worse by far than anywhere else; and they derive a particular 
malignity even from the wisdom and soundness of the rest 
of our institutions. For veiy obvious reasons you cannot 
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trust the crown with a dispensing power oyer any of your 
laws. However, a government, be it as bad as it may, will 
in the exercise of a discretionaiy power discriminate times 
and persons ; and will not ordinarily pursue any man, when 
its own safety is not concerned. A mercenary informer 
knows no distinction. Under such a system, the obnoxious 
people are slaves, not only to the government, but they live 
at the mercy of every individual ; they are at once the slaves 
of the whole community, and of every part of it ; and the 
worst and most unmerciful men are those on whose goodness 
they most depend. 

Speech tU Bristol. 



VI. 

The other causes, which sometimes affect the numbers 
of the lower classes, but which I have shown not to have 
existed to any such degree during this war, — penury, cold, 
hunger, nakedness,— do not easily reach the higher orders of 
society. I do not dread for them the slightest taste of these 
calamities from the distress and pressure of the war. They 
have much more to dread in that way from the confiscations, 
the rapines, the burnings, and the massacres that may follow 
in the train of a peace, which shall establish the devastating 
and depopulating principles and example of the French 
regicides, in security, and triumph, and dominion. In the 
ordinary course of human afi&irs any check to population 
among' men in ease and opulence, is less to be i^prehended 
from what they may suffer, than from what they enjoy. 
Peace is more likely to be injurious to them in that respect 
than war. The excesses of delicacy, repose, and satiety, 
are as unfavourable as the extremes of hardship, toil, and 
want, to the increase and multiplication of our kind. Indeed, 
the abuse of the bounties of nature, much more surely than 
any partial privation of them, tends to intercept that precious 
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boon of a second and dearer life in our progeny, which was 
bestowed in the first great command to man from the 
All-gracious Giver of all, whose name be blessed, whether 
he gives or takes away. His hand, in every page of his 
book, has written the lesson of moderation. Our physical 
well-being, our moral worth, our social happiness, our 
political tranquillity, all depend upon that control of aU our 
appetites and passions, which the ancients designed by the 
cardinal virtue of temperance. 

Letters on a Regiddt Peace (iii.) 



VII. 

Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly 
gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened all their 
horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the whole of its 
contents upon the plains of the Caniatic : then ensued a 
scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. All 
the horrors of war before known or heard of, were mercy to 
that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted every 
field, consumed every house, destroyed every temple. The 
miserable inhabitants, fiying from their flaming villages, in 
part were slaughtered ; others, without regard to sex, to age, 
to the respect of rank, or sacredness of function ; fathers 
torn from children, husbands from veives, enveloped in a 
whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading spears of 
drivers, and the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept 
into captivity, in an unknown and hostile land. Those who 
were able to evade this tempest, fled to the walled cities. 
But escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the 
jaws of famine. 

The abns of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency, were 
certainly liberal ; and all was done by charity that private 
charity could do ; but it was a people in beggary ; it was a 
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nation which stretched out its hands for food. For months 
together these creatures of sufferance, whose very excess and 
luxury in their most plenteous days, had fallen short of the 
allowance of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigned, 
without sedition or disturbance, aknost without complaint, 
perished by an hundred a day in the streets of Madras ; evory 
day seventy at least laid their bodies in the streets or on the 
glacis of Tanjore, and expired of &mine in the granary of 
India. I was going to awake your justice towards this 
unhappy part of our fellow-citizens, by bringing before you 
some of the circumstances of this plague of hunger. Of all 
the calamities which beset and waylay the life of man, this 
comes the nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the 
proudest of us all feels himself to be nothing more than he 
is ; but I find myself unable to manage it vnth decorum ; 
these details are of a species of horror so nauseous and 
diogusting ; they are so de^(rading to the sufferers and to the 
hearers ; they are so humiliating to human nature itself, that, 
on better thoughts, I find it more advisable to throw a pall 
over this hideous object, and to leave it to your general 
conceptions. 

Far eighteen months, vdthout intermission, this destruc- 
tion raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore ; 
and so completely did these masters in thdr art, Hyder Ali, 
and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their 
impious vow, that when Htkt British annies traversed, as they 
did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
through the whole line of th«r march they did not see one 
man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed 
beast of any description whatever. One dead uniform 
silence reigned over the whole region. With the incon- 
siderable exceptions of the narrow vicinage of some few 
fortSy I vrish to be understood as speaking literally ; — I mean 
to produce to you more than three vritnesses, above all 
exception, who will support this assertion in its full extent. 
That hurricane of war passed through every part of the 
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central provinces of the Camatic. Six or seven districts to 
the north and to the south (and these not wholly untouched) 
escaped the general ravage. 

The Camatic is a country not much inferior in extent to 
England. Figure to yourself, Mr. Speaker, the land in whose 
representative chair you sit ; figure to yourself the form and 
fashion of your sweet and cheerful country from Thames to 
Trent, north and south, and from the Irish to the Grerman 
sea, east and west, emptied and embowelled (may God 
avert the omen of our crimes!) by so accomplished a 
desolation. Extend your imagination a little further, and 
then suppose your ministers taJdng a survey of this scene 
of waste and desolation ; what would be your thoughts if 
you should be informed that they were computing how much 
had been the amount of the excises, how much the customs, 
how much the land and nudt-tax, in order that ,they should 
charge (take it in the most favourable light) for public 
service, upon the relics of the satiated vengeance of relentless 
enemies, the whole of what England had yielded in the 
most exuberant seasons of peace and abundance? What 
would you call it ? To call it tyranny, sublimed into 
madness, would be too fsdnt an image ; yet this very madness 
is the principle upon which the ministers at your right hand 
have proceeded in their estimate of the revenues of the 
Camatic, when they were providing not supply for the 
establishments of its protection, but rewards for the authors 
of its ruin. 

. ^peeck <m the Nabob of ArcoCs DebU^ - 
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WILLIAM COWPER. 1731—1800. 



I AM obliged to you for your long letter, which did not 
seem so, and for your short one, which was more than I had 
any reason to expect. Short as it was, it conveyed to me 
two interesting articles of intelligence. An account of your 
recovering from a fever, and of Lady Cowper's death. The 
latter was, I suppose, to be expected, for by what remem- 
brance I have of her ladyship, who \jras never much 
acquainted with her, she had reached those years that are 
always found upon the borders of another world. As for 
you, your time of life is comparatively of a youthful date. 
You may think of death as much as you please (you cannot 
think of it too much), but I hope you will live to think of it 
many years. 

It costs me not much difficulty to suppose, that my friends 
who were already grown old, when I saw them last, are old 
still, but it costs me a good deal sometimes to think of those 
who were at that time young, as being older than they were. 
Not having been an eye-witness of the change that time has 
made in them, and my former idea of them not being corrected 
by observation, it remains the same : my memory presents 
me with this image unimpaired, and while it retains the 
resemblance of what they were, forgets that, by this time, 
the picture may have lost much of its likeness, through 
the alteration that succeeding years have made in the 
original. I know not what impressions Time may have 
made upon your person, for while his claws (as our granr 
nams called them) strike deep furrows in some faces, he 
seems to sheathe them with much tenderness, as if fearful 
of doing injury to others. But though an enemy to the 
person, he is a friend to the mind, and you have found him 
to* Though, even in this respect, his treatment of us depends 
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upon what he meets with at oar hands ; if we use him well, 
and listen to his admonitions, he is a friend indeed ; but 
otherwise the worst of enemies, who takes from us daily 
something that we valued, and gives us nothing better in its 
stead. It is well with them who, like you, can stand a tip- 
toe on the mountain top of human life^ look down with 
pleasure ixpon the valley they have passed, and sometimes 
stretch their wings in joyful hope of a happy flight into 
eternity. Yet a little while, and your hope will be accom- 
plished. 

When you can favour me with a little account of your 
own family, without inconvenience, I shall be glad to receive 
it; for though separated from my kindred by little more 
than half a century of miles, I know as little of their concerns 
as if oceans and continents were interposed between us. 

laUen, 



II. 

Last Saturday se'nnight, themament I had composed 
myself in my bed, your mother, too, having just got into 
hers, we were alarmed by a ciy of fire on the staircase. I 
immediately rose, and saw sheets of flame above the roof of 
Mr. Falmer*s house, our opposite neighbour. The mischief, 
however, was not so near to him as it seemed to be, having 
begun at a butdier*s yard, at a little distance. We made all 
haste down stairs, and soon threw open ^e street^oor, fbr 
the reception of as much lumber, of all sorts, as our house 
would hold, brought into it by several who thought it neoes^ 
sary to move their furniture. In two hours time, we had so 
much that we could hold no more, even the uninhabited part 
of our building being filled. Not that we ourselves vrere 
entindy secure — an adjoining thatch, on whidi fell showers 
of sparks, being rather a dangerous neighbour. Providen- 
tially, however, the night was perfectly calm, and we escaped. 
By four in the morning it was extinguished, having consumed 
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many out-buildings, but no dwelling-houae. Your mother 
suffered a little in her health, from the &tigtie and bustle of 
the night, but soon recovered ; as for me, it hurt me not 
The slightest wind would have carried the fire to the very 
extremity of the town, there being multitudes of thatched 
buildings, and £eiggotrpiles, so near to each other, that they 
must have proved infaUibk conductors. 

LeUm. 



III. 

Since so it must be, so it shall be. If you will not sleep 
under the roof of a friend, may you never sleep under the 
roof an enemy ! An enemy, however, you wiU not pre- 
sently find. Mrs. Unwin bids me mention her affectionately, 
and tell you, that she willingly gives up a part, for the sake 
of the rest, willingly ;'at least, as far as willingly may consist 
with some reluctance : I feel my reluctance too. Our design 
was, that you should have slept in the room that serves me 
for a study ; and its having been occupied by you, would 
have been an additional recommendation of it to me. But 
aU reluctances are superseded by the thought of seeing you ; 
and because we have nothing so much at heart, as the wish 
to see you happy and comfortable, we are desirous, there- 
fore, to accommodate you to your own mind, and not to 
ours. Mrs. Unwin has already secured for you an apart- 
ment, or rather two, just such as we could wish. The house 
in which you will find them, is within thirty yards of our 
own, and opposite to it. The whole affair is thus commo- 
diously adjusted ; and now I have nothing to do but to wish 
for June ; and June, my cousin, was never so wished for, 
since June was made. I shall have a thousand things to 
hear, and a thousand to say ; and they wiU all rush into my 
mind together, till it will be so crowded with things im- 
patient to be said, that for some time I shall say nothing. 
But no matter — sooner or later, they will all come out ; and 
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since we shall have you the longer for not having you under 
our own roof, (a circumstance, that, more than anything, 
reconciles us to that measure,) they will stand the better 
chance. After so long a separation, a separation that of 
late seemed likely to last for life, we shall meet each other 
as alive from the dead ; and for my own part I can truly 
say, that I have not a friend in the other world, whose resur- 
rection would give me greater pleasure. 

Letten. 



IV. 

The little time that I can devote to any other purpose 
than that of poetry, is, as you may suppose, stolen. Homer 
is urgent. Much is done, but much remains undone ; and 
no school-boy is more attentive to the performance of his 
daily task than I am. You will, therefore, excuse me, . if, 
at present, I am both unfrequent and short. 

The paper tells me that the chancellor has relapsed^ and I 
am truly sony to hear it. The first attack was dangerous, 
but a second must be more formidable still. It is not pro- 
bable that I should ever hear from him again if he survive ; 
yet of the much that I should have felt for him, had our con- 
nexion never been interrupted, I still feel much. Every- 
body will feel the loss of a man, whose abilities have made 
him of such general importance. 

I correspond again with Colman,. and upon the most 
friendly footing, and find in his instance, and in some 
others, that an intimate intercourse, which has been, only 
casually suspended, not forfeited on either side by outrage, 
is capable not only of revival, but improvement. 

letten. 
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V. 

I find the Register in all respects an entertaining medley, 
but especially in this, that it has brought ta my view some 
long forgotten pieces of my own production. I mean by the 
way two or three. Those I have marked with my own 
initials, and you may be sure I found them peculiarly agree- 
able, as they had not only the grace of being mine, but that 
of novelty likewise to recommend them. It is at least twenty 
years since I saw them. You I think was never a dabbler 
in rhyme. I have been one ever since I was fourteen years 
of age, when I began with translating an elegy of Tibullus. 
I have no more right to the name of a poet^ than a maker of 
mouse-traps has to that of an engineer, but my little exploits 
in this way have at times amused me so much, that I have 
often wished myself a good one. Such a talent in verse as 
mine, is like a child's rattle, very entertaining to the trifler 
that uses it, and very disagreeable to all beside. But it has 
served to rid me of some melancholy moments, for I only 
take it up as a gentleman-performer does his fiddle. I have 
this peculiarity belonging to me as a rhymist, that though I 
am charmed to a great degree with my own work, while it is 
on the anvil, I can seldom bear to look at it when it is once 
finished. The more I contemplate it, the more it loses its 
value, till I am at last disgusted with it. I then throw it by, 
take it up again, perhaps ten years after, and am as much 
delighted with it as at the first. 

Lettett, 



VI. 

It is my birth-day, my beloved Cousin, and I determine to 
employ a part of it, that it may not be destitute of festivity, 
in writing to you* The dark, thick fog that haa obscured it, 
would have been a burden to me at Olney,. but here I have 
hardly attended to it. The neatness and snugness of our 
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abode, compensates all the dreariness of the season, and 
whether the ways are wet or dry, our house at least is always 
warm and commodious. Ohl for you, my Cousin, to partake 
these comforts with us I I will not begin akeady to tease you 
upon that subject, but Mrs. Unwin remembers to have heard 
from your own lips, that you hate London in the spring. 
Perhaps, therefore, by that time^ you may be glad to escape 
from a scene which will be every day growing more disagree- 
able, that you may enjoy the comforts of the lodge. You 
well know that the best house has a desolate appearance 
unfurnished. This house accordingly, since it has been 
occupied by us, and our meublea, is as much superior to what 
it was ^en you saw ii, aa you can imagine. The parlour is 
even elegant. . When I say that the parlour is elegant, I do 
not mean to insinuate that the study is not so. It is neat, 
warm, and silent, and a much better study than I deserve, if 
I do not produce in it, an incomparable translation of Homer. 
I think every day of those lines of Milton, and congratulate 
myself on having obtained, before I am quite superannuated, 
what he seems not to have hoped for sooner. 

" And may at length my weary age, 
"Find out the peaceful hermitage ! * 

For if it is not a hennitage, at least it is a much better thing, 
and you must always understand, my dear, that when poets 
talk of cottages, hermitages, and such like things, they mean 
a house with six sashes in front, two comfortable parlours, a 
smart stair-case, and three bed chambenf, of • convenient 
dimensions ; in short, exactly such a house as this. 

Letten, 



VII. 

Unless my memory deceives me, I forewarned you that I 
should prove a very unpunctual correspondent. The work 
that lies before me, engages unavoidably my whole attention. 
The length of it, the spirit of it, and the exactness, that is 
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requisite to its dae performance, are so many most interesting 
subjects of consideration to me, who find that my best 
attempts are only introductory to others, and that what to-day 
I supposed finished, to-morrow I must begin again. Thus it 
fares with a translator of Homer. To exhibit the majesty of 
such a poet in a modem language, is a task that no man can 
estimate the difficulty of till he attempts it. To paraphrase 
him loosely, to hang him with trappings that do not belong 
to him, all this is comparatively easy. But to represent him 
with only his own ornaments, and still to preserve his 
dignity, is a labour that, if I hope in any measure to achieve 
it, I am sensible can only be achieved by the most assiduous, 
and most unremitting attention. Our studies, however dif- 
ferent in themselves, in respect of the means by which they 
are to be successfully carried on, bear some resemblance to 
each other, A perseverance that nothing can discourage, a 
minuteness of observation that suffers nothing to escape, and 
a determination not to be seduced from the straight line that 
hes before us, by any images with which fancy may present 
us, are essentials that should be common to us both. There 
are, perhaps, few arduous undertakings that are not in &ct 
more arduous than we at first supposed them. As we 
proceed, difficulties increase upon us, but our hopes gather 
strength also, and we conquer difficulties which coul^ we 
have foreseen them, we should never have had the boldness 
to encounter. May this be our experience, as I doubt not 
that it will. You possess by nature all that is necessary to 
success in the profession that you have chosen, What 
remains is in your own power. They say of poets that they 
must be bom such : so must mathematicians, so must great 
generals, and so must lawyers, and so indeed must men of all 
denominations, or it is not possible that they should excel. 
But with whatever faculties we are bom, and to whatever 
studies our genius may direct us, studies they must still be. 
I am persuaded that Milton did not write his Paradise Lost, 
nor Homer his Iliad, nor Newton his Principia, without 
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immense labour. Nature gave them a bias to their respective 

pursuits ; and that strong propensity, I suppose, is what we 

mean by genius. The rest they gave themselves. *' Macte 

esto : ** therefore have no fears for the issue. 

Lettcn, 



VIII. 

My Dearest Rose, 
Whom I thought withered, and fiJlen from the stalk, but 
whom I find still alive; nothing could give me greater 
pleasure than to know it, and to learn it from yourself. I 
loved you dearly when you were a child, and love you not 
a jot the less for having ceased to be so. Every creature that 
bears any affinity to my Mother is dear to me, and you, the 
Daughter of her Brother, are but one remove distant from 
her : I love you therefore, and love you much, both for her 
sake, and for your own. The world could not have furnished 
you with a present so acceptable to me, as the picture which 
you have so kindly sent me. I received it the night before 
last, and viewed it with a trepidation of nerves and spirits 
somewhat akin to what I should have felt, had the dear 
original presented herself to my embraces. ' I kissed it, and 
hung it where it is the last object that I see at night, and of 
course the first on which I open my eyes in the morning. 
She died when I had completed my sixth year, yet I remem- 
ber her well, and am an ocular witness of the great fidelity 
of the copy. I remember too a multitude of the maternal 
tendernesses which I received from her, and which have 
endeared her memory to me beyond expression. 

LeUen. 



IX. 

I have made two inscriptions lately at the request of 
Thomas Gifford, Esq., who is sowing twenty acres with 
acorns on one side of his house, and twenty acres with ditto 
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on the other. He erects two memorialB of stone on the 
occasion, that when posterity shall be curious to know the 
age of the oaks, their curiosity may be gratified. 

I. 

INSCRIPTION. 

Other stones the eera tell 
When some feeble mortal fell. 
I stand here to date the birth 
Of these hardy sons of earth. 



Anno 1790. 



II. 
INSCRIPTION. 

Reader I Behold a monument 
That asks no sigh or tear. 

Though it perpetuate the event 
Of a great burial here. 



Anno 1791. 



My works therefore will not all perish, or will not all 
perish soon, for he has ordered his lapidary to cut the charac- 
ters very deep, and in stone extremely hard. It is not in 
vain, th^, that I have so long exercised the business of a 
poet. I shall at last reap the reward of my labours, and be 
immortal probably for many years. 

Letters. 



X. 

Milton at present engrosses me altogether. His Latin 
pieces I have translated, and have begun with the Italian. 
These are few, and will not detain me long. I shall then 
proceed immediately to deliberate upon, and to settle the 
plan of my commentary, which I have hitherto had but 
little time to consider. I look forward to it, for this reason, 
with some anxiety. I trust at least that this anxiety will 
cease when I have once satisfied myself about the best 
manner of conducting it. But after all, I seem to fear more 
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the labour to which it calls me, than any great difficulty with 
which it is likely to be attended. To the labours of versifying 
I have no objection, but to the labours of criticism I am new, 
and apprehend that I shall find them wearisome. Should that 
be the case I shall be dull, and must be contented to share 
the censure of being so, with almost all the commentators 
that have ever existed. 

Letters, 



XI. 

You must either think me extremely idle, or extremely 
busy, that I have made your last very kind letter wait so 
very long for an answer. The truth however is, that I am 
neither ; but have had time enough to have scribbled to you, 
had I been able to scribble at all. To explain this riddle I 
must give you a short account of my proceedings. 

I rise at six every morning, and fag till near eleven, when 
I breakfast. The consequence is, that I am so exhausted as 
not to be able to write, when the opportunity offers. You 
will say—" breakfast before you work, and then your work 
will not fatigue you." I answer — " perhaps I might, and 
your counsel would probably prove beneficial ; but I cannot 
spare a moment for eating in the early part of the morning, 
having no other time for study.** This uneasiness of which 
I complain, is a proof that I am somewhat stricken in years ; 
and there is no other cause by which I can account for it, 
since I go early to bed, always between ten and eleven, and 
seldom fail to sleep well. Certain it is, ten years I could 
have done as much, and sixteen years ago did actually much 
more, without suffering fatigue, or any inconvenience from 
my labours. How insensibly old age steals on, and how 
often is it actually arrived before we suspect it ! Accident 
alone ; some occurrence that suggests a comparison of our 
former with our present selves, affords the discovery. Well ! 
It is always good to be undeceived, especially on an article 
of such importance. 

Letters, 
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EDWARD GIBBON. 1737—1794. 



It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila, that 
the grass never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. 
Yet the savage destroyer undesignedly laid the foundations 
of a republic, which revived, in the feudal state of Europe, 
the art and spirit of commercial industry. The celebrated 
name of Venice, or Venetia, was formerly diffused over a 
laige and fertile province of Italy, from the confines of Pan- 
nonia to the river Addua, and from the Po to the Rhsetian 
and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the barbarians, 
fifty Venetian cities flourished in peace and prosperity: 
Aquileia was placed in the most conspicuous station ; but 
the ancient dignity of ^ Padua was supported by agriculture 
and manufactures ; and the property of five hundred citizens, 
who were entitled to the equestrian rank, must have 
amounted, at the strictest computation, to one million seven 
hundred thousand pounds. Many fBonilies of Aquileia, 
Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled from the sword of 
the Huns, found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the 
neighbouring islands. At the extremity of the Gulf, where 
the Adriatic feebly imitates the tides of the ocean, near a 
hundred small islands are separated by shallow water from 
the continent, and protected from the waves by several long 
slips of land, which admit the entrance of vessels through 
some secret and narrow channels. Till the middle of the 
flfth century, these remote and sequestered spots remained 
without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and ahnost without 
a name. But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their 
arts and their government, were gradually formed by their 
new situation ; and one of the epistles of Gassiodorius, 
which describes their condition about seventy years after- 
wazds, may be considered as the primitive monument of the 
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republic. The minister of Theodoric compares them, in his 

quaint declamatory style, to waterfowl, who had fixed their 

nests on the bosom of the waves ; and though he allows 

that the Venetian provinces had formerly contained many 

noble families, he insinuates that they were now reduced by 

misfortune to the same level of humble poverty. Fish was 

the common, and almost the universal, food of every rank : 

their only treasure consisted in the plenty of salt, which they 

extracted from the sea : and the exchange of that commodity, 

80 essential to human life, was substituted in the neighbouring 

markets to the currency of gold and silver. 

A people, whose habitations might be doubtfully assigned 

to the earth or water, soon became alike familiar with the 

two elements ; and the demands of avarice succeeded to those 

of necessity. 

Decline and Fail of the Soman Empire, chap. 



II. 
Your election. Conscript Fathers! and the ordinance of 
the most valiant army, have made me your emperor. May 
the propitious Deity direct and prosper the counsels and 
€vents of my administration, to your advantage, and to the 
public welfare ! For my own part, I did not aspire, I have 
submitted, to reign ; nor should I have discharged the 
obligations of a citizen, if I had refused, with base and selfish 
ingratitude, to support the weight of those labours, which 
were imposed by the republic. Assist, therefore, the prince 
whom you have made ; partake the duties which you have 
enjoined ; and may our common endeavours promote the 
happiness of an empire, whick I have accepted firom your 
hands. Be assured, that, in our times, justice shall resume 
her ancient vigour, and that virtue shall become not only 
iimocent but meritorious. Let none, except the authors 
themselves, be apprehensive of dehiionSy which, as a subject, 
I have always condenmed, and, as a prince, will severely 
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punish. Our own vigilance, and that of our &ther, the 
patrician Ricimer, shall regulate all military affairs, and 
provide for the safety of the Roman world, which we have 
saved from foreign and domestic enemies. You now under- 
stand the maxims of my government : you may confide in 
the faithful love and sincere assurances of a prince, who has 
formerly been the companion of your life and dangers ; who 
stiU glories in the name of senator, and who is anxious that 
you should never repent of the judgment which you have 
pronounced in his favour. 

Decline and Fall of ike Eomcm Empire^ chap, xxxvi. 



III. 

Odoacer was the first barbarian who reigned in Italy, over 
a people who had once asserted their just superiority above 
the rest of mankind. The disgrace of the Romans still 
excites our respectful compassion, and we fondly sympathise 
with the imaginary grief and indignation of their degenerate 
posterity. But the calamities of Italy had gradually subdued 
the proud consciousness of freedom and glory. In the age 
of Roman virtue, the provinces were subject to the anns, and 
the citizens to the laws, of the republic ; till those laws were 
subverted by civil discord, and. both the city and the 
provinces became the servile property of a tyrant. The 
forms of the constitution, which alleviated or disguised their 
abject slavery, were abolished by time and violence ; the 
Italians alternately lamented the presence or the absence of 
the sovereigns, whom they detested or despised ; and the 
succession of five centuries inflicted the various evils of 
military licence, capricious despotism, and elaborate oppres- 
sion. During the same period, the barbarians had emerged 
from obscurity and contempt, and the warriors of Germany 
and Scythia were introduced into the provinces, as the 
servants, the allies, and at length the masters, of the Romans, 
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whom thej insulted or protected. The hatred of the people 
was suppressed by fear ; they respected the spirit and splen- 
dour of the martial chiefs who were invested with the 
honours of the empire; and the &te of Rome had long 
depended on the sword of those fonnidable stningers. The 
stem Ricimer, who trampled on the ruins of Italy, had 
exercised the power, without assuming the title, of a king ; 
and the patient Romans were insensibly prepared to acknow- 
ledge the royalty of Odoaoer and his barbaric successors. 

Ikeline and FaU of the Radian Empire, chap, xzzri. 



IV. 

According to the maxims of ancient war, the conqueror 
became the lawful master of the enemy whom he had 
subdued and spared; and the fruitful cause of personal 
slavery, which had been almost suppressed by the peaceful 
sovereignty of Rome, was again revived and multiplied by 
the peipetual hostilities of the independent barbarians. The 
Groth, Uie Bujgundian, or the Frank, who returned from a 
successful expedition, dragged after him a long train of 
sheep, of oxen, and of human captives, whom he treated 
with the same brutal ^contempt. The youths of an elegant 
form and ingenuous aspect were set apart for the domestic 
service ; a doubtful situation, which alternately exposed them 
to the favourable, or cruel, impulse of passion. The useful 
mechanics and servants (smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in gold and 
silver, &c.) employed their skill for the use, or profit, of 
their master. But the Roman captives, who were destitute 
of art, but capable of labour, were condemned, without 
regard to their former rank, to tend the cattle, and cultivate 
the lands of the barbarians. The number of the hereditaiy 
bondsmen, who were attached to the Gallic estates, vTas 
continually, increased by new supplies; and the servile people. 
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according to the sitaation and temper of their lords, was 
sometimes raised by precarious indulgence, and more fre- 
quently depressed by capricious despotism. An absolute 
power of life and death was exercised by these lords ; and 
when they married their daughters, a train of useful servants, 
chained on the waggons to prevent their escape, was sent as 
a nuptial present into a distant country. 

. JkcUne and FaU of the lUma/n, Envpirt^ chap, xxxviii. 



Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted the philosophy 
of Ionia and the rhetoric of Sicily ; and these studies became 
the patrimony of a city, whose inhabitants, about thirty 
thousand males, condensed, within the period of a single 
life, the genius of ages and millions. Our sense of the 
dignity of human nature is exalted by the simple recollection, 
that Isocrates was the companion of Plato and Xenophon ; 
that he assisted, perhaps, with the historian Thucydides, at 
the first representations of the CEdipus of Sophocles and the 
Iphigenia of Euripides ; and that his pupils ^schines and 
Demosthenes contended for the crown of patriotism in the 
presence of Aristotle, the master of Theophrastus, who 
taught at Athens with the founders of the Stoic and 
Epicurean sects. The ingenuous youth of Attica enjoyed 
the benefits of their domestic education, which was commu- 
nicated without envy to the rival cities. Two thousand 
disciples heard the lessons of Theophrastus ; the schools of 
rhetoric must have been still more populous than those of 
philosophy ; and a rapid succession of students diffused the 
£eune of their teachers as far as the utmost limits of the 
Grecian language and name. Those limits were enlaiged 
by the victories of Alexander ; the arts of Athens survived 
her freedom and dominion ; and the Greek colonies which 
the Macedonians planted in Egypt, and scattered oyer Asia, 
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undertook long and frequent pilgrimages to worship the 
Muses in their favourite temple on the banks of the Ilissus. 
The Latin conquerors respectfully listened to the instructions 
of their subjects and captives ; the names of Cicero and 
Horace were enrolled in the schools of Athens ; and after 
the perfect settlement of the Roman empire, the natives of 
Italy, of Africa, and of Britain^ conversed in the groves of 
the academy with their fellow students of the East. 

DecUne and FdU of the Roman Empire^ chap. xl. 



VI. 

The wild people who dwelt or wandered in the plains of 
Russia, Lithuania, and Poland, might be reduced, in the age 
of Justinian, under the two great families of the Bulgarians 
and the Sclavonians. According to the Greek writers, the 
former, who touched the Euxine and the lake Mseotis, 
derived from the Huns their name or descent ; and it is 
needless to renew the simple and well-known picture of 
Tartar manners. They were bold and dexterous archers, 
who drank the milk, and feasted on the flesh, of their fleet 
and indefatigable horses ; whose flocks and herds followed, 
or rather guided, the motions of their roving camps; to 
whose inroads no country was remote or impervious, and 
who were practised in flight, though incapable of fear. The 
nation was divided into two powerful and hostile tribes, who 
pursued each other with fraternal hatred. They eagerly 
disputed the friendship or rather the gifts of the emperor ; 
and the distinction which nature had fixed between the 
faithful dog and the rapacious wolf, was applied by an 
ambassador who received only verbal instructions from the 
mouth of his illiterate prince. The Bulgarians, of whatsoever 
species, were equally attracted by Roman wealth; they 
assumed a vague dominion over the Sclavonian name, and 
their rapid marches could only be stopped by the Baltic sea, 
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or the extreme cold and poverty of the north. But the 
same race of Sclavonians appears to have maintained, in 
every age, the possession of the same countries. Their 
numerous tribes, however distant or adverse, used one 
conunon language (it was harsh and irregular), and were 
known by the resemblance of their form, which deviated 
from the swarthy Tartar, and approached without attaining 
the lofty stature and fair complexion of the German. Four 
thousand six hundred villages were scattered over the 
provinces of Russia and Poland, and their huts were hastily 
built of rough timber, in a country deficient both in stone 
and iron. Erected, or rather concealed in the depth of 
forests, on the banks of rivers, or the edge of morasses, we 
may not perhaps, without flattery, compare them to the 
architecture of the beaver; which they resembled in a 
double issue, to the land and water, for the escape of the 
savage inhabitant, an animal less cleanly, less diligent, and 
less social, than that marvellous quadruped. The fertility of 
the soil, rather than the labour of the natives, supplied the 
rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their sheep and horned 
cattle were large and numerous, and the fields which they 
sowed with millet and panic^ afforded, in the place of bread, 
a coarse and less nutritive food* The incessant rapine of 
their neighbours compelled them to bury this treasure in the 
earth ; but on the appearance of a stranger, it was freely 
imparted by a people, whose unfavourable character is 
qualified by the epithets of chaste, patient, and hospitable. 
As their supreme god, they adored an invisible master of 
the thunder. The rivers and the nymphs obtanied their 
subordinate honours, and the popular worship was expressed 
in vowB and sacrifice. The Sclavonians disdained to obey 
a despot, a prince, or even a magistrate ; but their experience 
was too narrow, their passions too headstrong, to compose a 
system of equal law or general defence. Some voluntary 
respect was yielded to age and valour ; but each tribe or 

^Pa/nicumf a kind of grain. 
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village existed as a separate republic, and all must be 
persuaded where none could be coiiq)elled. They fought on 
foot, almost naked, and, except an unwieldly shield, without 
any defensive armour : their weafpons of offence were a bow, 
a quiver of small poisoned arrows, and a long rope, which 
they dexterously threw tom a distance, and entangled their 
enemy in a running noose. In the field, the Sclavonian 
infantry was dangerous by their speed, agility, and hardiness : 
they swam, they dived, they remained under water, drawing 
their breath thjrough a hollow cane : and a river or lake was 
often the scene of their unsuspected ambuscade. But these 
were the achievements of spies or strag^^rs ; the military 
art was unknown to the Sclavonians ; their name was 
obscure, and their conquests were inglorious. 

Deelme tmd FaU of ike Roman Empire, ehap. xlii. 



JUNIUS. 1769—1771. 



The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much upon 
the administration of its government, that, to be acquainted 
with the merit of a ministiy, we need only observe the con- 
dition of the people. . If we see them obedient to the laws, 
prosperous in their industry, united at home, and respected 
abroad, we may reasonably presume that their afbirs are 
conducted by men of experience, abilities, and virtue. If, 
on the contrary, we see an universal spirit of distrust and 
dissatisfection, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in all 
parts of the empire, and a total loss of respect in the eyes of 
foreign powers, we may pronounce, without hesitation, that 
the government of that country is weak, distracted, and 
corrupt. The multitude, in all countries, are patient to a 
certain point. HI usage may rouse their indignation, and 
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hurry th^ai into excesses, but the original fetult is in govern- 
ment. Perhaps there never was an instance of a change, in 
the circumstances and temper of a whole nation, so sudden 
and extraordinary as that which the misconduct of ministers 
has, within these few years, produced in Great Britain. 
When our gracious sovereign ascended the throne, we were 
a flourisdung and a contented people. If the personal virtues 
of a king could have insured the happiness of his subjects, 
the scene could not have altered so entirely as it has done. 
The idea of imiting all parties, of trying all characters, and 
distributing the offices of state by rotation, was gracious and 
benevolent to an extreme, though it has not yet produced 
the numy salutary effects which were intended by it. To 
say nothing of the wisdom of such a plan, it undoubtedly 
arose from an unbounded goodness of heart, in which folly 
had no share. It was not a capricious partiality to new faces, 
it was. not a natural turn for low intrigue, nor was it the 
treacherous amusement of double and triple negociations. 
No, Sir, it arose from a continued anxiety, in the purest of 
all possible hearts, for the general welfare. Unfortunately 
for us, the event has not been answerable to the design. 
After a rapid succession of changes, we are reduced to that 
state which hardly any change can mend. Yet th^re is no 
extremity of distress which, of itself, ought to reduce a great 
nation to despair. It is not the disorder, but the physician ; 
it is not a casual concurrence of calamitous circumstances, it 
is the pernicious hand of government, which alone can make 

a whole people desperate. 

Letter i. 



II. 
Professions of patriotism are become stale and ridiculous. 
For my own part, I claim no merit from endeavouring to do 
a service to my fellow subjects. I have done it to the best 
of my understanding ; and, without looking for the appro- 
bation of other men, my conscience is satisfied. What 
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remains to be done concerns the collective body of the 

people. They are now to determine for themselves, whether 

they will firmly and constitutionally assert their rights, or 

make an humble slavish surrender of them at the feet of the 

ministry. To a generous mind there cannot be a doubt. 

We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire these rights, 

which they have delivered to our care ; we owe it to our 

posterity, not to suffer their dearest inheritance to be 

destroyed. But if it were possible for us to be insensible of 

these sacred claims, there is yet an obligation binding upon 

oursdves from which nothing can acquit us ; a personal 

interest which we cannot surrender. To alienate even our 

own rights, would be a crime as much more enormous than 

suicide, as a life of civil security and freedom is superior to a 

bare existence ; and if life be the bounty of Heaven, we 

scornfully reject the noblest part of the gift if we consent 

to surrender that certain rule of living without which the 

condition of human nature is not only miserable but 

contemptible. 

Letter xx. 



III. 

You have still an honourable part to act. The affections 

of your subjects may still be recovered. But before you 

subdue their hearts, you must gain a noble victory over your 

own. Discard those little personal resentments which have 

too long directed your public conduct. Pardon this man 

the remainder of his punishment ; and if resentment still 

prevails, make it what it should havfe been long since, an 

act, not of mercy, but contempt. He will soon fall 

back into his natural station, a silent senator, and hardly 

supporting the weekly eloquence of a newspaper. The gentle 

breath of peace would leave him on the surface, neglected 

and unremoved. It is only the tempest that lifts him horn 

his place. 

Letter xxzt. 
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WILLIAM PITT. 1759—1806. 



Fob his part, though the honourable gentleman who made 
the motion, and some other gentlemen, had been more than 
once in the course of the debate severely reprimanded for 
calling it a wicked and accursed war, he was persuaded and 
would affirm, that it was a most accursed, wicked, barbarous, 
cruel, unnatural, unjust, and diabolical war ! It was con- 
ceived in injustice, it was nurtured and brought forth in 
folly; its footsteps were marked with blood, slaughter, 
persecution, and devastation; in truth everything which 
went to constitute moral depravity and human turpitude 
were to be found in it It was pregnant with misery of 
every kind. The mischiefs, however, recoiled on the un- 
happy people of this country, who were made the instru- 
ments by which the wicked purposes of its authors were 
effected. The nation was drained of its best blood, and of 
its vital resources of men and money. The expense of it 
was enormous, much beyond any former experience; and 
yet, what had the British nation received in return ? Nothing 
but a series of ineffective victories, or severe defeats : — 
victories celebrated only by a temporary triumph over our 
brethren, whom we would trample down and destroy ; 
which filled the land with mourning for the loss of dear and 
valuable relations, slain in the impious cause of enforcing 
unconditional submission, or with narratives of the glorious 
exertions of men struggling in the holy cause of liberty, 
though struggling under all the difficulties and disadvantages 
which are in general deemed the necessary concomitants of 
victory and success. Where was the Englishman, on reading 
the narratives of those bloody and well-fought contests, who 
could refrain from lamenting the loss of so much British 
blood spilt in such a cause ? or from weeping, on whatever 

H 
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side victory might be declared ? Add to this melancholy con- 
sideration, that, on whichever side we looked^ we could 
perceive nothing but our natural and powerful enemies, or 
lukewarm and faithless friends, rejoicing in our .calamities, or 
meditating our ultimate downfall. 

Speech on the Ammican War. 



II. 

But that country, it is said, has been in some degree 
civilised, and civilised by us. It is said they have gained 
some knowledge of the principles of justice. What, sir, 
have they gained principles of justice from us ? Their 
civilisation brought about by us ! ! Yes, we give them 
enough of our intercourse to convey to them the means, and 
to initiate them in the study of mutual destruction. We 
give them just enough of the foims of justice to enable them 
to add the pretext of legal trials to their other modes of 
perpetrating the most atrocious iniquity. We give them just 
enough of European improvements, to enable them the more 
effectually to turn Africa into a ravaged vnldemess. Some 
evidences say, that the Africans are addicted to the practice 
of gambling ; that they even sell their wives and children, 
and ultimately themselves. Are these, then, the legitimate 
sources of slavery? Shall we pretend that we can thus 
acquire an honest right to exact the labour of these people 1 
Can we pretend that we have a right to carry away to 
distant regions, men of whom we know nothing by authentic 
inquiry, and of whom there is every reasonable presumption 
to think, that those who sell them to us, have no right to do 
so ? But the evil does not stop here. I feel that there is 
not time for me to make all the remarks which the subject 
deserves, and I refrain firom attempting to enumerate half 
the dreadful consequences of this system. Do you think 
nothing of the ruin and the miseries in which so many other 
individuals, still remaining in Africa, are involved in conse- 
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quence of canying off so many myiiads of people ? Do you 
think nothing of their &milies which are left behind ? of the 
connections which are broken? of the friendships, attach- 
ments, and relationships tliat are burst asunder ? Do you 
think nothing of the miseries in consequence, that are felt 
from generation to generation ? of the privation of that 
happiness which might be conmiunicated to them by the 
introduction of civilisation, and of mental and moral improve- 
ment ? A happiness which you withhold from them so long as 
you permit the slave trade to continue. What do you yet know 
of the internal state of Africa ? You have carried on a trade to 
that quarter of the globe from this civilised and enlightened 
countiy ; but such a trade, that, instead of difi^sing either 
knowledge or wealth, it has been the check to every laudable 
pursuit. Instead of any fair interchange of commodities ; 
instead of conveying to them from this highly-favoured land, 
any means of improvement, you carry with you that noxious 
plant by which everything is withered and blasted ; under 
whose shade nothing that is useful or profitable to Africa 
will ever flouiish or take root. Long ms that continent has 
been known to navigators, the extreme line and boundaries 
of its coasts is all vrith which Europe is yet become 
acquainted; while other countries in the same parallel of 
latitude, through a happier system of intercourse, have reaped 
the blessings of a mutually beneficial commerce. But as to 
the whole interior of that continent you are, by your own 
principles of commerce, as yet entirely shut out. Africa is 
knovm to you only in its skirts. Yet even there you are 
able to infuse a poison that spreads its contagious effects 
from one end of it to the other, virhich penetrates to its very 
centre, corrupting every part to which it reaches. You there 
subvert the whole order of nature ; you aggravate eveiy 
natural barbarity, and furnish to eveiy man living on that 
continent, motives for committing, under the name and 
pretext of commerce, acts of perpetual violence and perfidy 
against his neighbour. 
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Thus, sir, has the perversion of British commerce carried 
misery instead of happiness to one whole quarter of the 
globe. False to the very principles of trade, misguided in 
our policy, and unmindful of our duty, what astonishing — 
I had almost said, what irreparoMe mischief, have we brought 
upon that continent ! I would apply this thought to the 
present question. How shall we ever repair this mischief % 
How shall we hope to obtain, if it be possible, forgiveness 
from Heaven for those enormous evils we have committed, if 
we refuse to make use of those means which the mercy 
of Providence hath still reserved to us for wiping away the 
guilt and shame with which we are now covered 2 If we 
refuse even this degree of compensation, if, knowing the 
miseries we have caused, we refuse even now to put a stop 
to them, how greatly aggravated will be the guilt of Great 
Britain ! and what a blot will the history of these transactions 
for ever be in the history of this country ! Shall we then 
delay to repair these injuries, and to begin rendering this 
justice to Africa ? Shall we not count the days and hours 
that are suffered to intervene and to delay the accomplish- 
ment of such a work ? Reflect, what an immense object is 
before you — what an object for a nation to have in view, and 
to have a prospect, under the &vour of Providence, of being 
now permitted to attain ! I think the House will agree with 
me in cherishing the ardent wish to enter without delay upon 
the measures necessary for these great ends : and I am sure 
that the immediate abolition of the slave trade is the first, the 
principal, the most indispensable act of policy, of duty, and 
of justice, that the legislature of this country has to take, if 
it is indeed their wish to secure those important objects to 
which I have alluded, and which we are bound to pursue by 
the most solemn obligations. 

Speech, <m the AboliHon of the Slave Trade, 
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I"- 

We, sir, have long since emerged from barbarism^-we have 
almost forgotten that we were once barbarians — ^we are now 
raised to a situation which exhibits a striking contrast to 
evjBiy circumstance, by which a Boman might have charac- 
terised us, and by which we now characterise Africa* There 
is indeed one thing wanting to complete the contrast, and to 
clear us altogether from the imputation of acting even to this 
hour as barbarians ; for we continue to this hour a barbarous 
traffic in slaves. We continue it yet in spite of all our 
great and undeniable pretensions to civilisation. We were 
once as obscure among the nations of the earth, as savage in 
our manners, as debased in our morals, as degraded in our 
understandings, as these unhappy Africans are at present. 
But in the lapse of a long series of years, by a progression 
slow, and for a time, almost imperceptible, we have become 
rich in a variety of acquirements, &voured above measure in 
the gifts of Ptovidence, unrivalled in commerce, pre-eminent 
in arts, foremost in the pursuits of philosophy and science, 
and established in all the blessings of civilised society : we 
are in the possession of peace, of happiness, and of liberty ; 
we are under the guidance of a mild and beneficent religion ; 
and we are protected by impartial laws, and the purest 
administration of justice ; we are living under a system of 
government, which our own happy experience leads us to 
pronounce the best and wisest which has ever yet been 
framed ; a system which has become the admiration of the 
world. From all these blessings, we must for ever have 
been shut out, had there been any truth in those principles 
which some gentlemen have not hesitated to lay down as 
applicable to the case of Africa. Had those principles been 
true, we ourselves had languished to this hour in that 
miserable state of ignorance, brutality, and degradation, in 
which history proves our ancestors to have been immersed. 
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Had other nations adopted these principles in their conduct 

towards us ; had other nations applied to Great Britain the 

reasoning which some of the senators of this very island now 

apply to Africa, ages might have passed without our emei^g 

from barbarism ; and we, who are enjoying the blessingB of 

British civilisation, of British laws, and British liberty, 

might, at this hour,- have been little superior, either in monJs, 

in knowledge, or refinement, to the rude inhabitants of the 

Coast of Guinea. 

♦ • ♦ • ♦ 

If we listen to the voice of reascm and duty, and pursue 
this night the line of conduct ^diich they prescribe, some of 
us may live to see a reverse of that picture, from which we 
now turn our eyes with shame and regret. We may live to 
behold the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupations 
of industiy, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. 
We may behold the beams of science and philosophy 
breaking in upon their land, which, at some happy period in 
still later times, may blaze wiUi full lustre ; and joining their 
influence to that of pure religion, may illuminate and invi- 
gorate the most distant extremities of that immense continent. 
Then may we hope that even Africa, though last of all the 
quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at length, in the evening of 
her days, those blessings which have descended so plentifully 
upon us in a much earlier period of the world. Then also 
will Europe, participating in the improvement and prosperity, 
receive an ample recompense for the tardy kindness, (if 
kindness it can be called,) of no longer hindering that 
continent frx>m extricating henSelf out of the darkness which, 
in other more fortunate regions, has been so much more 
speedily dispelled. 

Spee^ on Ihe AholUion 0/ the Slave Trade, 
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IV. 

The circumstances of the times require a vigilance always 
ready to accommodate our measures of security to the degree 
of malignity which danger may assume^ and to vary their 
remedies with the changing character of the evil by which 
we are threatened. Fortunate shall we be if the wise, 
moderate, and salutary provisions already adopted or pro- 
posed, shall prove adequate to the inveteracy of the disease, 
the virulence of which neither detection nor punishment, 
nor a sense of the blessings we enjoy, nor of the horrible 
calamities which the principles of Jacobinism have desolated 
Europe, haa he&a able to abate. In spite of every discourage- 
ment and every obstacle, treason has pursued its purposes. 
Happily, this country has been shielded from the calamities 
of French piinciples and French treasons, by the well- 
tempered vigour of its government, and the prevalent active 
loyalty of ita people. Yet, against all this opposition, con- 
spiracy has struggled. Vigilance and eneigy are still requisite 
to secure the blessings so firmly mamtained. Upon every 
occasion it haa been the honourable character of parliament 
to have exerted a vigour limited to the necessity of the case. 
It has kept up to the urgency of the danger, and never 
overstepped the bounds of moderation. Preserving the 
liberties of the country sacred and unimpaired, it has dis-^ 
played an energy proportioned to the magnitude of the 
crisis; and guided by the same principles, I trust it will 
continue to pursue that course which has secured the con- 
stitution, the Hberties, the prosperity, and the happiness of 
this country. 

Speech otk SedUious SQcietie$, 
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Englishmen must look to this as a species of contest from 
which by the extraordinary favour of divine Providence, we 
have been for a long series of years exempted. If we are 
now at length called upon to take our share in it, we must 
treat it with just gratitude for the exemptions we have 
hitherto enjoyed, and with a firm determination to support it 
with courage and resolution ; we must show ourselves worthy, 
by our conduct on this occasion, of the happiness which we 
have hitherto enjoyed, and which, by the blessing of Grod, 
I hope we shall continue to enjoy. We ought to have a due 
sense of the magnitude of the danger with which we are 
threatened ; we ought to meet it in that temper of mind 
which produces just confideace, which neither despises nor 
dreads the enemy ; and while on the one hand we accurately 
estimate the danger with which we are threatened at this 
awful crisis, we must recollect on the other hand what it is 
we have at stake, what it is we have to contend for. It is 
for our property, it is for our liberty, it is for our independence, 
nay, for our existence as a nation ; it is for our character, it 
is for our name as Englishmen, it is for everything dear and 
valuable to man on this side of the grave. Parliament has 
now provided ample means for our defence : it remains for 
the executive government to employ them to the best ad- 
vantage. The regular army must be augmented to that 
point to which the means are now given to raise it ; the 
militia must be kept high in number, and unbroken in spirit ; 
the auxiliary force must be as promptly raised and disci- 
plined as the nature of things will admit ; nothing must be 
omitted that military skill can suggest to render the contest 
certain as to its success, and short in its duration. If 
government show the same determination to apply all those 
means that parliament has shown in providing them ; if the 
people follow up the example which the legislature has set 
them, we are safe. Then I may say, without being too 
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sanguine, that the result of this great contest will ensure the 
permanent security, the eternal glory of this country ; that 
it will terminate in the confusion, the dismay, and the shame 
of our vaunting .enemy ; that it will afford the means of 
animating the spirits, of rousing the courage, of breaking the 
lethargy of the surrounding nations of Europe ; and I trust, 
that, if a fugitive French army should reach its own shores 
after being driven from our coasts, it will find the people of 
Europe reviving in spirits, and anxious to retaliate upon 
France all the wrongs, all the oppressions, they have suffered 
£rom her ; and that we shall at length see that wicked fabric 
destroyed which was raised upon the prostitution of liberty^ 
and which has caused more miseries, more horrors to France 
and to the surrounding nations, than are to be paralleled in 
any part of the annals of mankind. 

Speeck on the Defence of the Country. 



WILLIAM WYNDHAM. 1750—1810. 



When I look at the conduct of the French revolutionary 
rulers as compared with that of their opponents ; when I see 
the grandeur of their designs ; the wisdom of their plans ; 
the steadiness of their execution ; their boldness in acting ; 
their constancy in enduring; their contempt of all small 
obstacles and temporary embarrassments; their inflexible 
determination to perform such and such things ; and the 
powers which they have displayed, in acting up to that 
determination ; when I contrast these with the narrow views, 
the paltry interests, the occasional expedients, the desultory 
and wavering conduct, the want of all right feeling and just 
conception^ that characterise so generally the governments 
h3 
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and nations opposed to them, I confess I sink down in 
despondency) and am fain to admit, that, if they shall hare 
conquered the world, it will be by qualities by which they 
deserve to conquer it. Ney«r were there persons who 
could show a ftdrer title to the inheritance which they claim. 
The great division of mankind made by a celebrated philo- 
sopher of old, into those who were formed to govern, and 
those who were bom only to obey, was never more strongly 
exemplified than by the French nation, and those who have 
sank, or are sinking, under their yoke. Let us not suppose, 
therefore, that while these qualities, combined with these 
purposes, shall continue to exist, they will ever cease, by 
night or by day, in peace or in war, to work their natural 
effect — ^to gravitate towards their proper centre ; or that the 
bold, the proud, the dignified, the determined — those who 
will great things, and will stake their existence on the 
accomplishment of what they have willed — shall not finally 
prevail over those, who act upon the very opposite feelings ; 
who will ''never push their resistance beyond their con- 
venience ; " who ask for nothing but ease and safety ; who 
look only to stave off the evil for the present day, and will 
take no heed of what may befal them on the morrow. 

Speech on ike Peaoe cfAmiene, 



II. 

Is it meant to be stated generally, that no place of trust 
and confidence, no place to which important duties are 
annexed, shall be disposed of for a valuable consideration ? 
that the sale of a place of trust is, in all circumstances and in 
every instance, a corrupt and criminal transaction ? If it is, 
then does the law and the practice of various countries, and 
of this country among others, sanction and authorise most 
corrupt and criminal transactions. I would quote, in the 
first instance, the whole of the parliaments under the old 
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monarchy of France ; which, though not parliaments in our 
sense of the word, were of a nature to make the disposal of 
seats in them for money, a proceeding, if it were wrong at 
all, infinitely more wrong than the same proceeding would be 
here. For the parliaments in France were judicial tribunals, 
courts of judicature, in which the whole civil and criminal 
justice of that renowned and enlightened kingdom was 
administered ; and where, in spite of those vulgar national 
prejudices, under which we have sometimes been thought to 
labour, and which lead us to believe that nothing can be 
right or good, but what is conformable to our pecuHar 
notions and institutions, justice was, for the most part, I 
b^eve, most ably and uprightly administered, and where 
certainly as great and eminent lawyers and jurists have been 
produced, and men of as pure and unspotted character, as 
are to be found in the legal history of any country whatever. 
Yet were all the seats in those assemblies regularly, pub- 
licly, and avowedly bought and sold. So little do the 
effects of civil and political institutions, or the laws relating 
to them, answer in &ct and practice to what the theories 
even of the wisest and best-informed men, would previouidy 
pronounce of them ! That these tribunals, whether such or 
not, as I have described them, could not be such as our 
course of narrow prejudices, or our hasty and inconsiderate 
theories, would lead us to suppose, is demonstrable from 
the fact For no country, much less such a one as I am 
adverting to, would consent for ages together, that the whole 
source of its justice should be polluted and corrupt. 

Spttech tm Mr. Churwen't Brform Bili. 
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GEORGE CANNING. 1770— J827. 



Gbntlembn^ wherever my lot may be cast, may this great, 
community continue to flourish in the prosperity now happily 
beginning to be restored to it, after the fluctuations of war 
and peace ; — in the principles from which it has never 
swerved, since I have had the honour to> be acquainted with 
it ; — in the honourable and liberal spirit which pervades all 
classes of its society, and which marks even its political 
divisions; — and in that cordial union which binds all its 
members together, without distinction of party, in anything 
which relates to the interest of your town, or to the benefit of 
the humbler part of its population. May it flourish an image 
of splendid commercial greatness, unalloyed by the besetting 
vices which sometimes grow to such greatness ; — an image of 
those princely merchants whose Mstoiy one of your own 
body has illustrated ; mixing, like them, with the pursuits of 
trade, the cultivation of liberal science ; decorating your town 
with the works of art, as much as it is enriched by enterprise 
and industry ; and placing it, by the variety of its useful, 
and the munificence of its charitable establishments, among 
the most celebrated of the cities of the wouM. May you 
flourish in the happiness and renown to which these qualities 
entitle you ; and, when you look for another individual to 
occupy the station which I have, for ten years, filled, may 
you find one more competent to the task than I have been, — 
one more devoted to your interests, more anxious for your 
prosperity, or more thankful for your kindness, I am sure you 
cannot find. 

Speech at LiverpooL 
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II. 

While human nature continues the same, the like divisions 
will arise in every free state ; the like conflict of interests 
and opinions ; the like rivalry for office ; the like contention 
for power. A popular assembly always has been and always 
will be exposed to the operation of a party feeling, arraying 
its elements and influencing its decisions, in modem as in 
ancient times ; in Oreat Britain, in this our day, as here- 
tofore in Athens or in Rome. No imaginable alteration in 
the mode of election can' eradicate this vice, if it be a vice ; 
or can extinguish that feeling, be it good or bad, which mixes 
itself largely in every debate upon the public affairs of a 
nation — ^the feeling of affection or disfavour towards the 
persons in whose hands is the conduct of those affairs. I am 
not saying that this is a proper and laudable feeling : I am 
not contending that partiality ought to influence judgment ; 
still less that when judgment and partiality are at variance, 
the latter ought, in strict duty, to preponderate. I am not 
affirming that in the discussion of the question, " What has 
been done?" the question, "Who did it?" ought silently 
to dictate, or even to modify, the answer ; that the case 
should be nothing, and the men everything. I say no such 
thing. But I do say that while men are men, popular assem-r 
blies, get them together how you will, will be liable to such 
influence. I say, that in discussing in a popular assembly 
the particular acts of a government, the consideration of the 
general character of that government, and the conflicting 
partialities which lead some men to favour it, and others to 
aim at its subversion, will, sometimes openly and avowedly, 
at other times insensibly even to the disputants themselves, 
control opinions and votes, and correct, or pervert (as it may be) 
the specific decision. I say that, for instance, in the discussion 
upon the Walcheren Expedition, which has been more than 
once selected as an example of undue influence and partiality, 
there was notoriously another point at issue be^de the 
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specific merits of the case ; and that point was, whether the 
then administration should or should not be dismissed from 
the service of their country ? Never, perhaps, was the 
struggle pushed farther than on that occasion ; and that vote 
substantially decided the question " in what hands should 
be placed the administration of affairs." I am not saying 
that this was right in the particular instance — I am not 
saying that this is right in principle. But right or wrong, 
such a mode of thinking and acting is, I am a&aid, essen- 
tially in the very nature of all popular governments ; and 
most particularly so in that of the most free. 

Speech o» ParUameniary Rrfann. 



III. 

One of the most delightful poets of this country, in de- 
scribing the various proportions of natural blessings and 
advantages dispensed by Providence to the various nations 
of Europe, turns from the luxuriant plains and cloudless 
skies of Italy to the rugged mountains of Switzerland, and 
inquires, whether there, also, in those barren and stormy 
regions, the " patriot passion " is found equally imprinted 
on the heart ? He decides the question truly in the affirma- 
tive ; and he says of the inhabitants of those bleak vrilds, 

« Dear is that shed to which his 8oul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And, as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the moiher^s hreast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind^s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.*' 

What Goldsmith thus beautifully applied to the physical 
varieties of soil and climate, has been found no less true 
with respect to political institutions. A sober desire of 
improvement, a rational, endeavour to redress error^ and to 
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correct imperfection in the political frame of human society, 
are not only natural but laudable in man. But it is well 
that it should have been shown, by irrefragible proof, that 
these sentiments, even where most strongly and most justly 
felt, supersede not that devotion to native soil which is the 
foundation of national independence. And it is right that 
it should be understood and remembered, that the spirit of 
national independence alone, aroused where it had slumbered^ 
enlightened where it had been deluded, and kindled into 
enthusiasm by the insults and outrages of an all-gracing 
invader, has been found sufficient, without internal changes 
and compromises of sovereigns or governments with their 
people — ^without relaxations of allegiance and abjurations 
of authority, to animate, as with one pervading soul, the 
different nations of the continent ; to combine, as into 
one congenial mass, their various feelings, passions, pre^ 
judices ; to direct these concentrated energies, with one 
impulse, against the common tyrant ; and to shake (and, 
may we not hope ? to overthrow,) the Babel of his iniquitous 
power. 

Speedi at Liverpool, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 1771—1832. 



As he entered the little bay, on the shore, and almost on 
the beach of which the ruins are situated, he could not help 
pausing for an instant, and becoming sensible that the scene, 
as calculated to operate on human feelings, had b^en selected 
with much judgment as the site of a religious house. In 
front lay the sea, into which two headlands, which formed 
the extremities of the bay, projected their gigantic causeways 
of dark and sable rocks, on the ledges of which the gulls. 
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scouries, and other sea-fowl, appeared like flakes of snow ; 
while, upon the lower ranges of the cliff, stood whole lines of 
cormorants, drawn up alongside of each other, like soldiers in 
their battle array, and other living thing was there none to 
see. The sea, although not in a tempestuous state, was 
disturbed enough to rush on these capes with a sound like 
distant thunder, and the billows, which rose in sheets of 
foam half way up these sable rocks, formed a contrast of 
colouring equally striking and awful. 

Betwixt the extremities, or capes, of these projecting 
headlands, there rolled, on the day when Mertoun visited 
the scene, a deep and dense aggregation of clouds, through 
which np human eye could penetrate, and which, bounding 
the vision, and excluding all view of the distant ocean, 
rendered it no unapt representation of the sea in the Vision 
of Mirza, whose extent was concealed by vapours, and clouds, 
and storms. The ground rising^steeply from the sea-beach, 
permitting no view into the interior of the country, appeared 
a scene of irretrievable barrenness, where scrubby and stunted 
heath, intermixed with the long bent, or coarse grass, which 
first covers sandy soils, were the only vegetables that could 
be seen. Upon a natural elevation, which rose above the 
beach in the very bottom of the bay, and receded a little 
from the sea, so as to be without reach of the waves, aroae 
the half-buried ruin which we have already described, sur- 
rounded by a wasted, half-ruinous, and mouldering vrall, 
which, breached in several places, served still to divide the 
precincts of the cemetery. The mariners who were driven 
-by accident into this solitary bay, pretended that the church 
was occasionally observed to be full of lights, and, from that 
circumstance, were used to prophesy shipwrecks and deaths 
by sea. 

Pirate. 
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II. 

Following the windings of the beach, they passed one 
projecting point or headland of rock after another, and now 
found themselves under a huge and continued extent of the 
precipices by which that iron-bound coast is in most places 
defended. Long projecting reefs of rock, extending under 
water, and only evincing their existence by here and there a 
peak entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed over 
those that were partially covered, rendered Knockwinnock 
bay dreaded by pilots and shipmasters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the mainland, to the height of 
two or three hundred feet, afforded in their crevices shel- 
ter for unnumbered sea-fowl, in situations seemingly secured 
by their dizzy height from the rapacity of man. Many of 
these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them to 
seek the land before a storm arises, were now winging 
towards their nests with the shrill and dissonant clang which 
announces disquietude and fear. The disk of the sun 
became almost totally obscured ere he had altogether sunk 
below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
blotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. The 
wind began next to arise : but its wild and moaning sound 
was heard for some time, and its effects became visible on 
the bosom of the sea, before the gale was felt on shore. The 
mass of waters, now dark and threatening, began to lift 
itself in larger ridges, and sink in deeper furrows, forming 
waves that rose high in foam upon the breakers, or burst 
upon the beach with a sound resembling distant thunder. 

Antiqua/ry. 
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III. 

The sense of reprieve from approaching and apparently 
inevitable death, had its usual effect. The father and 
daughter threw themselves into each other^s arms, kissed and 
wept for joy, although their escape was connected with the 
prospect of passing a tempestuous night upon a precipitous 
ledge of rock, which scarce afforded footing for the four 
shivering beings, who now, like the sea-fowl around them, 
clung there in hopes of some shelter from the devouring 
element which raged beneath. The spray of the billows, 
which attained in fearful succession the foot of the precipice, 
overflowing the beach on which they so lately stood, flew as 
high as their place of temporary refuge ; and the stunning 
sound with which they dashed agiunst the rocks beneath, 
seemed as if they still demanded the fugitives in accents of 
thunder as their destined prey. It was a summer night 
doubtless ; yet the probability was slender, that a frame so 
delicate as that of Miss Wardour should survive till morning 
the drenching of the spray ; and the dashing of the rain, 
which now burst in full violence, accompanied with deep 
and heavy gusts of wind, added to the constrained and 
perilous circumstances of their situation. 

AnHquary, 



IV. 

It frequently happens that the most beautiful points of 
Scottish sceneiy lie hidden in some sequestered dell, and 
that you may travel through the country in every direction 
without being aware of your vicinity to what is well 
worth seeing, unless intention or accident carry you to the 
very spot. This is particularly the case in the country 
around Fairport, which is, generally speaking, open, unin- 
closed, and bare. But here and there the progress of rills, 
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or small rivers, has formed dells, glens, or, as they are pro- 
vincially termed, dens^ on whose high and rocky banks trees 
and shrubs of all kinds find a shelter, and grow with a 
luxuriant profusion, which is the more gratifying, as it forms 
an unexpected contrast with the general fsuce of the country. 
This was eminently the case with the approach to the ruins 
of Saint Ruth, which was for some time merely a sheep- 
track, along the side of a steep and bare hill. By degrees, 
however, as this path descended, and winded round the hill- 
side, trees began to appear, at first singly, stunted, and 
blighted, with locks of wool upon their trunks, and their 
roots hollowed out into recesses, in which the sheep love to 
repose themselves, — a sight much more gratifying to the 
eye of an admirer of the picturesque than to that of a 
planter or forester. By and by the trees formed groups, 
fringed on the edges, and filled up in the middle by thorns 
and hazel bushes ; and at length these groups closed so 
much together, that, although a broad ^^e opened here 
and there under their boughs, or a small patch of bog or 
heath occurred which had refused nourishment to the seed 
which they sprinkled round, and consequently remained open 
and waste, the scene might on the whole be termed decidedly 
woodland. The sides of the valley began to approach each 
other more closely ; the rush of a brook was heard below, 
and, between the intervals afforded by openings in tlie natural, 
wood, its waters were seen hurling clear and rapid under 
their sylvan canopy. 

Antiquary. 



Two courses remained to the embarrassed general. One 
was, to make his way by giving battle to the French, by 
attacking them in the strong position which they had been 
permitted to occupy, notwithstanding the ease with which 
they might have been anticipated. It is true, Dumouries 
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had been very strongly reinforced. France, from all her 
departments, had readily poured forth many thousands of 
her fiery youth, from city and town, village and grange, and 
&rm, to protect the frontiers, at once, from the invasion of 
foreigners, and the occupation of thousands of vengeful 
emigrants. . They were undisciplined, indeed, but full of 
zeal and courage, heated and excited by the scenes of the 
republic, and inflamed by the florid eloquence, the songs, 
dances, and signal-words with which it had been celebrated. 
Above all, they were of a country, which, of all others in 
Europe, has been most familiar with war, and the youth of 
which are most easily rendered amenable to military dis- 
cipline. 

lAft of NapoUon, 



VI. 

Time has lingered with me from day to day in expecta- 
tion of being called southward ; I now begin to think my 
journey will hardly take place till winter, or early in spring. 
One of the most pleasant circumstances attending it will be 
the opportunity to pay my homage to you, and to claim 
withal a certain promise concerning a certain play, of which 
you were so kind as to promise me a reading. I hope you 
do not permit indolence to lay the paring of her little finger 
upon you ; we cannot afford the interruption to your labours 
which even that might occasion. And "what are you 
doing ? " your politeness will, perhaps, lead you to say : 
in answer, — Why, I am very like a certain ancient king, 
distinguished in the Edda, who, when Lok paid him a 
visit, 

^ Was twisting of collars his dogs to hold, 
And combing the mane of his courser l>old." 

If this idle man's employment required any apology, we 
must seek it in the difficulty of seeking food to make savoury 
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messes for our English guests ; for we are eight miles from 
market, and must call in all the country sports to aid the 
larder. We had here, two days ago, a very pleasant English 
family ******* The gentleman J wandered 
over all Greece, and visited the Troad, to aid in confuting 
the hypothesis of old Bryant, who contended that Troy town 
was not taken by the Oreeks. His erudition is, however, not 
of an overbearing kind, which was lucky for me, who am 
but a slender classical scholar. Charlotte's kindest and best 
wishes attend Miss Agnes Baillie, in which I heartily and 
respectfully join ; — ^to you she offers her best apology for not 
writing, and hopes for your kind forgiveness. I ought, 
perhaps, to make one for taking the task off her hands, but 
we are both at your mercy ; and I am ever your most faithful, 
obedient and admiring servant. 

Letter to Miss Baillie, 



VII. 

I am delighted with the account of your brother's sylvan 
empire in Glo'stershire. The planting iuid cultivation of 
trees always seemed to me the most interesting occupation of 
the country. I cannot enter into the spirit of common 
vulgar farming, though I am doomed to carry on, in a small 
extent, that losing trade. It never occurred to me to be a 
bit more happy because my tufnips were better than my 
neighbours ; and as for grieving my shearers, as we very 
emphatically term it in Scotland, I am always too happy to 
get out of the way, that I may hear them laughing at a 
distance when on the harvest rigg. 

** So every senrant takes his course, 
And bad at first, they all grow worse" — 

I mean for the purposes of agriculture, — for my hind shall 
kill a salmon, and my plough-boy find a hare sitting, with 
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any man in the forest. But planting and pruning trees I 
could work at from morning till night; and if ever my 
poetical revenues enable me to have a few acres of my own, 
that is one of the principal pleasures I look forward to. 
There is, too, a sort of self-congratulation, a little tickling 
self-flattery in the idea that, while you are pleasing and 
amusing yourself, you are seriously contributing to the future 
welfare of the country, and that your very acorn may send its 
future ribs of oak to future victories like Trafalgar. 

ZeMer to Hits BaUUe. 



THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 1795—1842. 

I. 

Appius Claudius had staid behind from the war to take 
care of the city. He saw a beautiful maiden named Virginia, 
the daughter of L. Virginius, who was now serving as a 
centurion in the army sent against the iEquians ; and her 
fether had betrothed her to L. Icilius, who had been tribune 
some time since, and had carried the famous law for assigning 
out the Aventine to the commons. One day as the maiden^ 
attended by her nurse, was going to the forum to school (for 
the schools were then kept in booths or stalls round the 
market place), Marcus Claudius, a client of Appius, laid 
hands on her, and claimed her as his slave. Her nurse 
cried out for help, and a crowd gathered round her, and 
when they heard who was her father, and to whom she was 
betrothed, they were the more earnest to defend her from 
wrong. But M. Claudius said that he meant no violence, 
he would try his right at law, and he summoned the maiden 
before the judgment seat of Appius. So they went before 
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the decemvir, and then Claudius odd that the maiden's real 
mother had been his slave ; and that the wife of Yiiginius, 
having no children^ had gotten this child from its mother, and 
had presented it to Yiiginius as her own. This he would 
prove to Virginius himself as soon as he should return to 
Borne ; meanwhile it was just and reasonable that the master 
should in the interval keep possession of his slave. The 
friends of the maiden answered, that her father was now 
absent in the commonwealth's service ; they would send 
him word, and in two days he would be in Rome. " Let 
the cause," they said, '' wait only so long. The law declares 
expressly, that, in all cases like this, eveiy one should be con- 
sidered free till he be proved a slave. Therefore the maiden 
ought to ba left with her friends till the day of trial. Put 
not her fair fame in peril by giving up a free-bom maiden 
into the hands of a man whom she knows not." But Appius 
said, " Truly, I know the law of which you speak, and I 
hold it just and good, for it was I myself who enacted it. 
But this maiden cannot in any case be free ; she belongs 
either to her father or to her master. Now as her father is 
not here, who but her master can have any title to her ? 
Wherefore let M. Claudius keep her till L. Virginius come, 
and let him give sureties that he will bring her forth before 
my judgment seat when the cause shall be tried between 
them." But then there came forward the maiden's unde, 
T. Numitorius, and Icilius to whom she was betrothed ; and 
they spoke so loudly against^the sentence, that the multitude 
began to be roused, and Appius feared a tumult. So he 
said, that for the sake of L. Virginius, and of the rights of 
fathers over their children, he would let the cause wait till 
the next day ; " but then," he said, " if Virginius does not 
appear, I tell Icilius and his fellows, that I will support the 
laws which I have made, and their violence shall not prevail 
over justice." Thus the maiden was saved for the time, and 
her friends sent off in haste to her father, to bid him come 
with all speed to Borne ; and they gave security to Claudius 
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that she should appear before Appius the next day, and then 
they took her home in safety. 

The messengers reached the camp that same evening, and 
Yirginius obtained leave of absence on the instant^ and set 
out for Bon:e at the first watch of the night. Appius had 
sent off also to his colleagues, praying them not to let 
Viiginius go ; but his message came too late. 

Early in the morning Viiginius, in mean attire like a 
suppliant, led his daughter down to the forum ; and some 
Roman matrons, and a great company of friends, went with 
him. He appealed to all the people for their aid ; ^' for . 
this," said he, " is not my cause only, but the cause of all." 
So also spoke Icilius ; and the mothers who followed Yir- 
ginius stood and wept, and their tears moved the people even 
more than his words. But Appius heeded nothing but his 
own wicked passion ; and before Claudius had done speaking, 
without suffering Yirginius to reply, he hastened to give the 
sentence. That sentence adjudged the maiden to be consi- 
dered as a slave till she should be proved to be free-bom ; 
and awarded the possession of her in the meanwhile to her 
master Claudius. Men could scarcely believe that they 
heard aright, when this monstrous defiance of all law, 
natural and civil, was uttered by the very man who had 
himself enacted the contrary. But when Claudius went to 
lay hold on the maiden, then the women who stood round 
her wept aloud, and her friends gathered round her, and kept 
him off; and Yirginius threatened the decemvir, that he 
would not tamely endure so great a wrong. Appius, how- 
ever, had brought down a band of armed patricians with 
him ; and, strong in their support, he ordered his lictors to 
make the crowd give way. Then the maiden was left alone 
before his judgment seat, till her father seeing there was no 
other remedy, prayed to Appius that he might speak but one 
word with her nurse in the maiden's hearing, and might learn 
whether she really was his own child or no. " If I am 
indeed not her father, I shall bear her loss the lighter." 
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Leave was given him, and he drew them both aside with him 
to a spot called afterwards the " new booths," for tradition 
kept the place in memory, and there he snatched a knife 
from a butcher, and said, " This is the only way, my child, 
to keep thee free,*" and plunged it in his daughter's heart. 
Then turning to Appius, " On thee, and on thy head," he 
cried, " be the curse of this blood ! " In vain did Appius 
call out to seize him : he forced his way through the mul- 
titude, and still holding the bloody knife in his hand, he 
made for the gates, and hastened out of the city, and rode 
to the camp by Tusculum. 

The rest may be told more briefly. Icilius and Numitorius 
held up the maiden's body to the people, and bade them see 
the bloody work of the decemvir's passion. A tumult arose, 
and the people gathered in such strength, that the patrician 
friends of their cause, L. Valerius and M. Horatius, thought 
that the time for action was come, and put themselves at the 
head of the multitude. Appius and his lictors, and his 
patrician satellites, were overborne by force : and Appius, 
fearing for his life, covered his face with his robe, and fled 
into a house that was hard by. In vain did his colleague, 
Oppius, hasten to the forum to support him ; he found the 
people already triumphant, and had nothing else to do but to 
call together the senate. The senators met, with little feeling 
for the decemvirs, but with an extreme dread of a new 
secession of the commons, and a restoration of the sacred 
laws, and of the hated tribuneship. 

Hittory of Rome, 



But if Hannibal's genius may be likened to the Homeric 
god, who in his hatred of the Trojans rises from the deep to 
rally the fainting Greeks, and to lead them ag&inst the enemy, 
so the calm courage with which Hector met his more than 
human adversary in his country's cause, is no unworthy 

I 
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image of the unyielding magnanimity displayed by the aiis- 
tocracy of Rome. As Hannibal utterly eclipses Carthage, 
so, on the contrary, Fabius, Marcellus, Claudius Nero, 
even Scipio himself, are as nothing when compared to the 
spirit, and wisdom, and power of Rome. The senate 
which voted its thanks to its political enemy Varro, after his 
disastrous defeat, " because he had not despaired of the 
Commonwealth," and which disdained either to solicit, or to 
reprove, or to threaten, or in any way to notice the twelve 
colonies which had refused their accustomed supplies of men 
for the army, is far more to be honoured than the conqueror 
of Zama. This we should the more carefully bear in mind, 
because our tendency is to admire individual greatness far 
more than national ; and as no single Roman will bear com- 
parison with Hannibal, we are apt to murmur at the event 
of the contest, and to think that the victoiy was awarded to 
the least worthy of the combatants. On the contrary, never 
was the wisdom of Grod's providence more manifest than in 
the issue of the struggle between Rome and Carthage. It 
was clearly for the good of mankind, that Hannibal should 
be conquered : his triumph would have stopped the progress 
of the world. For great men can only act permanently by 
forming great nations; and no one man, even though it 
were Hannibal himself, can in one generation effect such a 
work. But where the nation has been merely enkindled for 
a while by a great man*s spirit, the light passes away with 
him who communicated it ; and the nation, when he is gone, 
is like a dead body, to which magic power had for a moment 
given an unnatural life : when the charm has ceased, the 
body is cold and stiff as before. 

History of Rome. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 1774—1843. 



With all this there was intermingled a large portion of 
enthusiasm, and no small one of superstition ; much that 
was erroneous, much that -was mischievous, much that was 
dangerous. But had he been less enthusiastic, of a humbler 
spirit, or a quieter heart, or a maturer judgment, he would 
never have commenced his undertaking. Sensible only of 
the good which he was producing, and which he saw 
produced, he went on courageously and indefatigably in his 
career. Whither it was to lead he knew not, nor what form 
and consistence the societies which he was collecting would 
assume ; nor where he was to find labourers as he enlarged 
the field of his operations ; nor how the scheme was to derive 
its temporal support. But these considerations neither 
troubled him nor made him for a moment foreslack his 
course. God, he believed, had appointed it, and God would 
always provide means for accomplishing his own ends. 

Uft of Wesley. 



II. 

" Leisure and I," said Wesley, " have taken leave of one 
another. I propose to be busy as long as I live, if my health 
is so long indulged to me." This resolution was made in 
the prime of life, and never was resolution more punctually 
observed. " Lord, let me not live to be useless ! " was the 
prayer which he uttered after seeing one whom he had long 
known as an active and useful magistrate, reduced by age to 
be " a picture of human nature in disgrace, feeble in body 
and mind, slow of speech and understanding." He was 
favoured with a constitution vigorous beyond that of ordinary 
men, and with an activity of spirit which is even rarer than 
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his singular felicity of health and strength. Ten thousand 
cares of various kinds, he said, -were no more weight or 
burden to his mind than ten thousand hairs were to his 
head. But in truth his only cares were those of superin- 
tending the work of his ambition, which continually pros- 
pered under his hands. Real cares he had none; no 
anxieties, no sorrows, no griefs which touched him to the 
quick. His manner of life was the most favourable that 
could have been devised for longevity. He rose early, and 
lay down at night with nothing to keep him waking, or 
trouble him in sleep. His mind was always in a pleasurable 
and wholesome state of activity, he was temperate in his 
diet, and lived in perpetual locomotion ; and frequent change 
of air is perhaps, of all things, that which most conduces to 

joyous health and long life. 

lAft of WeaUy. 



III. 
The stream, which in every other part of its course has 
worn for itself a deep and narrow channel, flows here for a 
few yards over a level bed of rock, where in fine weather it 
might be crossed with ease, then falls immediately into the 
ravine. A small ash tree bends over the pavement, in such 
a manner that, if you wish to get into the bed of the stream, 
you must either stoop under the branches, or stride over 
them. Looking upward there, the sight is confined between 
the sides of the mountain, which on the left is steep and 
stony, and on the right precipitous, except that directly 
opposite there are some shelves, or rather steps of herbage, 
and a few birch, more resembling bushes than trees in their 
size and growth; these, and the mountain rill, broken, 
flashing, ' and whitening in its fall where it comes rapidly 
down, but taking in the level part of its course a colour of 
delightful green from the rock over which it runs, are the 
only objects. 

CoUoquUa on Society, 
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IV. 



Whoever has tasted the breath of morning, knows that 
the most invigorating and most delightful hours of the day are 
commonly spent in bed, though it is the evident intention of 
nature that we should enjoy and profit by them. Children 
awake early and would be up and stirring long before the 
arrangements of the family permit them to use their limbs. 
We are thus broken in from childhood to an injurious habit : 
and yet were we not necessarily the slaves of society, that 
habit might be shaken off with more ease than it was 
imposed. We rise with the sun at Christmas ; it were but 
continuing so to do till the middle of April, and without any 
perceptible change we should find ourselves then rising at 
five o'clock ; at which hour we might continue till September, 
and then accommodate ourselves again to the change of 
season, regulating always the time of retiring in the same 
proportion. They who require eight hours sleep would, 
upon such a system, go to bed at nine during four months. 
The propriety and the easiness of such an arrangement 
cannot be disputed ; I confess, however, that my mode of 
life, independent as it is, is not independent enough for me 
to follow it. "Inter causas mahrum nostrorum est, quod 
vivimus ad exempla: nee ratione componimurj sed can- 
suettuiine abducimur.^* 

CoUoqma on Society. 



In every nation indeed which is conscious of its strength, 
the minister who takes the highest tone, will invariably be 
the most popular; let him uphold, even haughtily, the 
character of his country, and the heart and voice of the 
people will be with him. But haughtiness implies always 
something that is hollow : the tone of a wise minister will 
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be ibm, but calm. He will neither truckle to his enemies 

in the vain hope of conciliating them by a specious candour, 

which they at the same time flatter and despise ; nor will he 

stand aloof from his friends, lest he should be accused of 

regarding them with partiality ; and thus while he secures 

the attachment of the one he will command the respect of 

the other. He will not, like the Lacedemonians, think any 

measures honourable which accord ¥rith his inclinations, 

and just if they promote his views ; but in all cases he will 

do that which is lawful and right, holding this for a certain 

truth, that, in politics, the straight path is the sure one! 

Such a minister will hope for the best, and expect the best ; 

by acting openly, steadily and bravely, he will act always for 

the best : and so acting, be the issue what it may, he will 

never dishonour himself or his country, nor fall under the 

" sharp judgment," of which they that are in " high places" 

are in danger. 

CoUoguies on Society. 



VI. 

On what do you rely for security against these dangers ? 
On public opinion 1 You might as well calculate upon the 
constancy of wind and weather in this uncertain climate. 
On the progress of knowledge? it is such knowledge as 
serves only to fgMnlitate the course of delusion. On the 
laws ? the law which should be like a sword in a strong 
hand, is weak as a bulrush if it be feebly administered in 
time of danger. On the people) they are divided. On the 
Parliament? every faction will be fully and formidably 
represented there. On the Government ? it suffers itself to 
be insulted and defied at home, and abroad it has shown 
itself incapable of maintaining the relations of peace and 
amity with its allies, so far has it been divested of power by 
the usurpation of the press. It is at peace with Spain, and 
it is at peace with Turkey ; and although no government 
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was ever more desirous of acting with good faith, its subjects 
are openly assisting the Greeks with men and money against 
the one^ and the Spanish Americans against the other. 
Athens, in the most turbulent times of its democracy, was 
not more effectually domineered over by its demagogues than • 
you are by the press, ... a press which is not only without 
restraint, but without responsibility; and in the management 
of which those men will always have most power who have 
least probity, and have most completely divested themselves 
of all sense of honour and all regard for truth. 

CoUoqvAea on Society. 



VII. 

Leonard returned to Oxford happiervthan all this world's 
wealth or this world's honours could have made him. He 
had now a definite and attainable hope, — an object in life 
which gave to life itself a value. For Margaret, the world 
no longer seemed to her like the same earth which she had 
till then inhabited. Hitherto she had felt herself a forlorn 
and solitary creature, without a friend ; and the sweet sounds 
and pleasant objects of nature had imparted as little cheer- 
fulness to her as to the debtor who sees green fields in 
sunshine from his prison, and hears the lark singing at 
liberty. Her heart was open now to all the exhilarating and 
all the softening influences of birds, fields, flowers, vernal 
suns, and melodious streams. She was subject to the same 
daily and hourly exercise' of meekness, patience, and humility ; 
but the trial was no longer painful ; with love in her heart, 
and hope and sunshine in her prospect, she found even a 
pleasure in contrasting her present condition with that which 

was in store for her. 

The Doctor. 
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VIII. 

The cottage in which he and Margaret passed their child- 
hood had been remarkable for that comfort which is the 
result and the reward of order and neatness : and when the 
reunion which blessed them both rendered the remembrance 
of those years delightful, they returned in this respect to the 
way in which they had been trained up, practised the economy 
which they had learned there, and loved to think how 
entirely their course of life, in all its circumstances, would 
be after the heart of that person, if she could behold it, 
whose memory they both with equal affection cherished. 
After his bereavement it was one of the widower's pensive 
pleasures to keep everything in the same state as when 
Margaret was living. Nothing was neglected that she used 
to do, or that she would have done. The flowers were 
tended as carefully as if she were still to enjoy their fragrance 
and their beauty ; and the birds who came in winter for 
their crumbs were fed as duly for her sake, as they had 

formerly been by her hands. 

Hie Doctor, 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

To this knowledge which all men carry about with them, 
and to these sympathies in which, without any other disci- 
pline than that of our daily life, we are fitted to take delight, 
the Poet principally directs his attention. He considers man 
and nature as essentially adapted to each other, and the mind 
of man as naturally the mirror of the fairest and most inter- 
esting properties of nature. And thus the Poet, prompted 
by this feeling of pleasure, which accompanies him through 
the whole course of his studies, converses with general nature, 
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with affections akin to those, which, through labour and 
length of time, the Man of Science has raised up in himself, 
by conversing with those particular parts of nature which 
are the objects of his studies. The knowledge both of the 
Poet and the Man of Science is pleasure ; but the knowledge 
of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part of our existence, 
our natural and unalienable inheritance ; the other is a 
personal and individual acquisition^ slow to come to us, and 
by no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with our 
fellow-beings. The Man of Science seeks truth as a remote 
and unknown benefactor ; he cherishes and loves it in his 
solitude : the Poet, singing a song in which all human beings 
join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all Science. Emphatically 
may it be said of the Poet, as Shakspeare hath said of man, 
" that he looks before and after." He is the rock of defence 
for human nature ; an upholder and preserver, carrying 
every where with him relationship and love. In spite of 
difference of soil and chmate, of language and manners, of 
laws and customs : in spite of things silently gone out of 
mind, and things violently destroyed ; the Poet binds 
together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human 
society, as it is spread over the whole earth, and over all time. 
The objects of the Poet's thoughts are every where ; though 
the eyes and senses of man are, it is true, his favourite guides, 
yet he will follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of 
sensation in which to move his wings. Poetry is the first 
and last of all knowledge — ^it is as immortal as the heart of 
roan. 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 



Demosthenes, He never can have seen me but in the 
Agora; and I do not carry a full purse into the crowd. 
Thither I go with a tight girdle round my body: in the 
country I walk and wander about discinct. How I became 
what I am^ you know as well as I do. I was to form a 
manner, with great models on one side of me, and nature on 
the other. Had I imitated Plato (the writer then most 
admired) I must have &Uen short of his amplitude and 
dignity; and his sentences are seldom such as could be 
admitted into a popular harangue. Xenophon is ele^^ant, 
but unimpassioned, and not entirely free, I think, from 
affectation. Herodotus is exempt from it : what simplicity ! 
what sweetness ! what harmony 1 , not to mention his sagacity 
of inquiry and his accuracy of description. He could not, 
however, form an orator for the times in which we live ; nor, 
indeed, is vigour a characteristic or a constituent of his style, 
I profited more from Isseus, from the study of whose vnritings, 
and attendance on whose pleadings, I acquired greater 
strength, compression, and concentration. Aristoteles and 
Thucydides were before me : I trembled lest they should 
lead me where I might raise a recollection of Pericles, whose 
plainness, and conciseness, and gravity they imitated, not 
always with success. Laying down these qualities as the 
foundation, I have ventured on more solemnity, more passion : 
I have also been studious to bring the powers of action 
into play, that great instrument in exciting the affections 
which Pericles disdained. He and Jupiter could strike any 
head with their thunderbolts, and stand serene and im- 
movable ; I could not. 

Imaginary Conversationa. 
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II. 

Chesterfield, What then can be the reason why Plato, 
80 much less intelligible, is so much more quoted and 
applauded ? 

Chatham, The difficulties we never try are no difficulties 
to us. They who are upon the summit of a mountain know 
in some measure its altitude, by comparing it with many 
objects around ; but they who stand at the bottom and never 
mounted it, can compare it with few only, and with those 
imperfectly. Until a short time ago I could have conversed 
more fluently about Plato than I can at present : I had read 
all the titles to the dialogues and several scraps of com> 
mentary : these I have now forgotten, and am indebted to 
long attacks of the gout for what I have acquired instead. 

Chesterfidd, A too severe schoolmaster ! I hope he allows 
a long vacation. 

Chatham, Severe he is indeed : yet, although he sets no 
example of regularity, he exacts few observances, and teaches 
many lessons. Without him I should have had less patience, 
less reading, less reflection, less leisure ; in short, less of every- 
thing but of sleep. 

ImagmcMry Oonvermtums. 



III. 

Arigtoteles, Cruelty, if we consider it as a crime, is the 
greatest of all : if we consider it as a madness, we are equally 
justifiable in applying to it the readiest and the surest means 
of suppression. Bonds may hold the weak ; the stronger 
break them, and strangle the administrator. Cruelty quite 
destroys our sympathies, and, doing so, supersedes and 
masters our intellects. It removes from us those who can 
help us, and brings against us those who can injure us. 
Hence it opposes the great principle of our nature, self- 
preservation, and endangers not only our well-being, but our 
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being. Reason is then the most perfect when it enables us 
in the highest degree to benefit our fellow-men ; reason is 
then the most deranged when there is that over it which 
disables it . Cruelty is that. As for the wisdom of Alexander, 
I do not expect from a Macedonian, surrounded by flatterers 
and drinkers, the prudence of an Epaminondas or a Phocion : 
but educated by such a father as Philip, and having with 
him in his army so many veteran captains, it excited no 
small ridicule in Athens, when it was ascertained that he 
and Darius, then equally eager for combat, missed each 
other's army in Cilicia. 

CaUisthenes, He has done great things, but with great 
means ; the generals you mention overcame more difficulties 
with less, and never were censured for any failure from 
deficiency of foresight. 

Arittoitdes, There is as much difference between Epami- 
nondas and Alexander as between the Nile and a winter 
torrent. In this there is more impetuosity, foam, and fury ; 
more astonishment from spectators ; but it is followed by 
devastation and barrenness. In that there is an equable, 
a steady, and perennial course, swelling from its ordinary 
state only for the benefit of mankind, and subsiding only 

when that has been secured. 

Imagi/Mory CcmoeruiltUmt. 



IV. 

MarctiS, He will seem so to those only who place tem- 
perance and prudence, fidelity and patriotism, aside from the 
component parts of greatness. CsBsar, of all men, knew 
best when to trust fortune : Sertorius never trusted her at 
all, nor ever marched a step along a path he had not patiently 
and well explored. The best of Romans slew the one, the 
worst the other. The death of Caesar was that which the 
wise and virtuous would most deprecate for themselves and 
't children ; that of Sertorius what they would most 
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desire. And since, Quinctus, we have seen the ruin of our 
country, and her enemies are intent on ours, let us be grateful 
that the last years of life have neither been useless nor 
inglorious, and that it is likely to close, not under the con- 
demnation of such citizens as Cato and Brutus, but as 
L^idus and Antonius. It is with more sorrow than 
asperity that I reflect on Caius Csesar. O ! had his heart 
been unambitious as his style, had he been as prompt to 
succour his country as to enslave her, how great, how incom- 
parably great, were he ! Then, perhaps, at this hour, O 
Quinctus, and in this villa, we should have enjoyed his 
humorous and erudite discourse ; for no man ever tempered 
so seasonably and so justly the materials of conversation. 
How graceful was he ! how unguarded ! His whole character 
was uncovered ; as we represent the bodies of heroes and of 
gods. Two years ago, at this very season, on the third of 
the Saturnalia, he came hither spontaneously and unexpectedly 
to dine with me ; and although one of his attendants read to 
him, as he desired, while he was bathing, the verses on him 
and Mamurra, he retained his usual good humour, and 
discoursed after dinner on many points of literature, with 
admirable ease and judgment. Him I shall see again ; and, 
while he acknowledges my justice, I shall acknowledge his 
virtues, and contemplate them unclouded. 

Imaginary Conversatwns. 



Seneca. Let us reason a little upon style. I would set 
you right, and remove from before you the prejudices of a 
somewhat rustic education. We may adorn the simplicity of 
the wisest. 

EpictettiB. Thou canst not adorn simplicity. What is 
naked or defective is susceptible of decoration : what is 
decorated is simplicity no longer. Thou mayestgive another 
thing in exchange for it ; but if thou wert master of it, thou 
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wouldst preserve it inYiolate. It is no wonder that we 
mortals, little able as we are to see truth, should be less able 
to express it. 

Seneca. You have formed at present no idea of style. 

Bpictetus. I never think about it. First I consider 
whether what I am about to say is true ; then whether I 
can say it with brevity, in such a manner as that others shall 
see it as clearly as I do in the light of truth ; for if they 
survey it as an ingenuity, my desire is ungratified, my duty 
unfulfilled. I go not with those who dance rouild the image 
of Truth, less out of honour to her than to display their 
agility and address. 

Imaginary Cowveraatunut. 



VI. 

It is a crime then for us to embellish our city ! — ^it is a 
reproach to enlarge and fortify our harbours ! In vain have 
we represented to the clamorous and refractory, that their 
annual contributions are partly due to us for past exertions, 
and partly the price of our protection, at this time and in 
future ; and not against Persia only, but against pirates. Our 
enemies have persuaded them tliat rebellion and war are 
better things ; our enemies, who were lately theirs, and who 
by this perfidious instigation are about to become so more 
cruelly than ever. Are Athenians avaricious ? are Athenians 
oppressive ? Even the slaves in our city have easier access 
to the comforts and delights of life than the citizens of 
almost any other. Until of late the Megarians were proud 
of our consanguinity, and refused to be called the descend- 
ants of Apollo, in hopes to be acknowledged as the children 
of Pandion. Although in later times they became the allies 
of Sparta, they cannot but remember that we have always 
been their friends, often their deliverers ; and it is only for 
their dishonesty and perfidy that we now are resolved at 
last to prohibit them from the advantages of our ports. 
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Sparta and Corinth have instigated them ; Corinth, whose 
pride and injustice have driven Corcyra, with her fleets, to 
seek deliverance in the Pirseus. What have we to fear from 
so strange a union as that of Corinth and Sparta ? Are any 
two nations so unlike 1 so little formed for mutual succour 
or for mutual esteem 1 Hitherto we have shared both our 
wealth and our dangers with Eubcea. At the conclusion of 
a successful war, at the signature of a most honourable and 
advantageous peace, we are derided and reproached. What 
is it they discover to despise in us 1 I will tell you what it 
is. It is the timid step of blind men : this they saw in us 
while they were tampering with Sparta. Not ashamed of 
their seduction, they now walk hand in hand, with open 
front, and call others to join in their infamy. They have 
renounced our amity, they have spumed our expostulations, 
they have torn our treaties, and they have defied our arms. 
At the peril of being called a bad citizen, I lament your 
blindness, Megara and Euboea ! 

Pericles and Aspasia. 



DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 



Thb events which preceded the war are of a nature to 
demonstrate the justice of our cause ; while the forbearance 
with which the British Government refrained from the 
contest, is calculated to manifest that the efficient state of 
our military equipment was directed to the preservation of 
peace, and consistent with the principles of our defensive 
policy. The comprehensive plan of operations for the con- 
duct of the war was equalled by tlie extent of our resources, 
and supported by the concentrated power of the empire. 
The conflict in which the British armies were in consequence 
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engaged, presented a theatre capable of displaying at once 

the most splendid objects of military glory, and substantial 

proofs of the pervading wisdom of the British councils. To 

be engaged in such a scene, was an object worthy of the 

highest ambition ; and the contingencies which placed a 

division of the army under my command, enabled me to 

appreciate the permanent causes of our success and power, 

in the established discipline of our troops, in the general 

union of zeal for the public interests, in the uniform effeots of 

our consolidated strength, and in the commanding influence 

of our national reputation in India. 

JHspatckes, No. 175. 



II. 
You have now a great game in your hands ; but all will 
depend upon your management of the natives with whom 
you will have to co-operate. I have only to recommend to 
you to conciliate them as much as possible ; to treat them 
with the greatest kindness and attention is the only mode 
of drawing from them any assistance. At the same time 
you must not lose sight of the fact that they are Mahrattas ; 
that there is not one of them who can be implicitly trusted ; 
and that, most probably, all are in correspondence with the 
enemy's camp. You must not allow them to perceive that 
you distrust them. You will excuse me for saying this to 
you. I have acted successfully as I now recommend to 
you ; and my conduct and this recommendation are the 
result of long experience. 

Dispatchesy No. 190. 

III. 

Spain, like Great Britain, is essentially confined within 
what may be called its natural limits. His Majesty cannot 
hope to hold a dominion beyond those limits for any length 
of time, or to possess an influence which the natural strength 
of his government would not otherwise give him. In the 
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last century^ by a particular chain of circumstances, Spain 
was enabled to establish a part of the royal family in Italy. 
But, however close the relationship still existing between the 
reigning house in Spain and those branches of it, they have 
been of but little use to Spain in the various wars which 
have occurred since that period in the last and present cen- 
turies. Those powers, like others, have necessarily followed 
the system which best suited their own interests ; and have 
adhered to Spain only in the instances in which this adhe- 
sion was likely to be beneficial to themselves. This is 
owing to the peninsular situation of Spain, and affords the 
strongest practical proof, how little it suits the interests of 
Spain to push political objects beyond the boundary of her; 
natural limits. If this were not true, it will be admitted 
that the first object for every rational government to attend 
to is, the eternal interests of the country under its charge ; 
and this object is to be preferred doubly, when, as it happens, 
the state of Europe at the moment renders probable a long 

peace. 

DitpcUches, No. 900. 



IV. 

I am very sorry to have to acquaint you, that your 
brother is very severely wounded, and has lost his right arm. 
I have just seen him, and he is perfectly free from fever, and 
as well as anybody could be under such circumstances. 
You are aware how useful he has always been to me ; and 
how much I shall feel the want of his assistance, and what 
a regard and affection I feel for him ; and you will readily 
believe how much concerned I am for his misfortune. In- 
deed, the losses I have sustained have quite broken me 
down ; and I have no feeling for the advantages we have 
acquired. I hope, however, that your brother will soon be 
able to join me again ; and that he will long live to be, as 
he is likely to become, an honour to his country, as he is a 

satisfaction to his family and friends. 

Dispatches, No. 953. 
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3. The Commander of the Forces takes this opportunity 
of expressing his approbation of the conduct of the army in 
general since the troops have passed the French frontier, 
and of returning his thanks to the General Officers of the 
army in particular, and to the Officers for the attention they 
have paid to the discipline of the troops. 

4. There have been some exceptions certainly, which the 
Commander of the Forces has been obliged to notice, but 
they are principally among those whose experience of the 
evils to be apprehended Jrom allowing the troops to ill treat 
and plunder the inhabitants, and from want of attention to 
the orders of the army, is more limited than, that of others. 

5. The Commander of the Forces trusts, that the Officers 
of the army are aware of the advantages which have been 
derived from the good conduct of the troops ; and that they 
will never forget that it is as much their duty towards their 
own countiyand the troops under their command, to prevent 
them from ill treating and injuring the people inhabiting the 
country become the theatre of the operations of the war, as 
it is to set them the example of courage and conduct, and to 
lead, animate, and direct them when opposed to the enemy 
in the field. 

Omeral Orders. 



COLONEL NAPIER. 



Such were the principal causes which combined to produce 
this surprising revolution, from which so many great events 
flowed, without one man of eminent talent being cast up to 
control or direct the spirit which was thus accidentally 
excited. Nothing proves more directly the heterogeneous 
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nature of the feelings and interests which were united together 
than this last fact, which cannot be attributed to a deficiency 
of natural talent, for the genius of the Spanish people is 
notoriously ardent, subtle, and vigorous ; but there was no 
common bond of feeling which a great man could lay hold 
of to influence large masses. Persons of sagacity perceived 
very early that the Spanish revolution, like a leafy shrub in 
a violent gale of wind, greatly agitated but disclosing only 
slight unconnected stems, afforded no sure hold for the 
ambition of a master-spirit, if such there were. It was clear 
that the cause would fail unless supported by England, and 
then England would direct all, and not suffer her resources 
to be wielded for the glory of an individual, whose views and 
policy might hereafter thwart her own ; nor was it difficult 
to perceive that the downfall of Napoleon, not the regenera- 
tion of Spain, was the object of her cabinet. 

The explosion of public feeling was fierce in its expression, 
because political passions will always be vehement at the 
first moment of their appearance among a people new to 
civil commotion, and unused to permit their heat to evapo- 
rate in public discussions. The result was certainly a 
wonderful change in the affiurs of Europe; it seems yet 
undecided whether that change has been for the better or for 
the worse. In the progress of their struggle, the Spaniards 
developed more cruelty than courage, more violence than 
intrepidity, more personal hatred of the French than enthu- 
siasm for their own cause. They opened indeed a wide field 
for the exertions of others ; they presented a fulcrum upon 
which a lever was rested that moved the civilised world ; but 
assuredly the presiding genius, the impelling power, came 
from another quarter. Useful accessories they were, but as 
principals they displayed neither wisdom, spirit, nor skill 
sufficient to resist the prodigious force by which they were 
assailed. If they appeared at first heedless of danger, it 
was not because they were prepared to perish rather than 
submit) but that they were reckless of provoking a power 
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whose terrors they could not estimate, and in their ignorance 
despised. 

It is, however, not surprising that great expectations were 
at first formed of the heroism of the Spaniards, and those 
expectations were greatly augmented by their agreeable 
qualities. There is not upon the face of the earth a people 
^0 attractive in the friendly intercourse of society : their 
inajestic language, fine persons, imposing dress and lively 
imaginations, the inexpressible beauty of the women, and 
the air of romance which they throw over every action, and 
infuse into every feeling, all combine to delude the senses 
and to impose upon the judgment. As companions they are 
incomparably the most agreeable of mankind ; but danger 
and disappointment attend the man who, confiding in their 
promises and eneigy, ventures upon a difficult enterprise. 
" Never do to-day what you can put off until to-morrow," is 
the favourite proverb in Spain, and, unlike most proverbs, it 
is rigidly attended to. 

History of the Penmtvlair War, 



II. 

From the spot where he fell, the general who had conducted 
it was carried to the town by a party of soldiers. The 
blood flowed fast, and the torture of his wound increased ; 
but such was the unshaken firmness of his mind, that those 
about him, judging from the resolution of his countenance 
that his hurt was not mortal, expressed a hope of his reco- 
very. Hearing this, he looked stedfastly at the injury for a 
moment, and then said, "iVb, I fed that to be impossible.'' 
Several times he caused his attendants to stop and turn him 
round, that he might behold the field of battle, and when 
the firing indicated the advance of the British, he discovered 
his satisfaction, and permitted the bearers to proceed. Being 
brought to his lodgings, the surgeons examined his wound, 
but there was no hope ; the pain increased, and he spoke 
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with great diflBculty. At intervals he asked if the French 
were beaten, and addressing his old friend colonel Anderson, 
he said " You know that I always wished to die this way J** 
Again he asked if the enemy were defeated, and being told 
they were, observed *^ It is a great satisfaction to me to know 
we have beaten the French*' His countenance continued 
firm, and his thoughts clear ; once only, when he spoke of 
his mother, he became agitated. He inquired after the safety 
of his friends, and the officers of his staff, and he did not 
even in this moment forget to recommend those whose merit 
had given them claims to promotion. His strength was 
failing fast, and life was just extinct, when, with an unsub- 
dued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of his posthumous 
calumniators, he exclaimed, *^ I hope the people of England 
wiQ be satisfied! I hope my country will do me justice P* 
The battle was scarcely ended, when his corpse, wrapped in 
a military cloak, was interred by the officers of his staff in 
the citadel of Coruna. The guns of the enemy paid his 
funeral honours, and Soult, with a noble feeling of respect 
for his valour, raised a monument to his memory. 

Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose 
uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest virtue, and 
governed by a disinterested patriotism more in keeping with 
the primitive than the luxurious age of a great nation. His 
tall graceful person, his dark searching eyes, strongly defined 
forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, indicated a noble 
disposition and a refined understanding. The lofty senti- 
ments of honour habitual to his mind, adorned by a subtle 
playful wit, gave him in conversation an ascendancy that he 
could well preserve by the decisive vigour of his actions. 
He maintained the right with a vehemence bordering upon 
fierceness, and every important transaction in which he was 
engaged increased his reputation for talent, and confirmed his 
character as a stem enemy to vice, a stedfast friend to merit, 
a just and faithful servant of his country. The honest loved 
him, the dishonest feared him ; for while he lived, he did 
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not shun but scorned and spumed the base, and with charac- 
teristic propriety, they spumed at him when he was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, he thirsted for the 
honours of his profession, and feeling that he was worthy to 
lead a British army, hailed the fortune that placed him at 
the head of the troops destined for Spain. The stream of 
time passed rapidly, and the inspiring hopes of triumph 
disappeared, but the austerer glory of suffering remained ; 
with a firm heart he accepted that gift of a severe fate, and 
confiding in the strength of his genius, disregarded the 
clamours of presumptuous ignorance ; opposing sound mili- 
tary views to the foolish projects so insolently thrust upon 
him by the ambassador, he conducted a long and arduous 
retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude. No insult 
could disturb, no falsehood deceive him, no remonstrance 
shake his determination ; fortune frowned without subduing 
his constancy ; death stmck, and the spirit of the man 
remained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely afforded 
it a habitation. Having done all that was just towards 
others he remembered what was due to himself. Neither 
the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering hours of 
acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could quell the 
pride of his gallant heart, or lower the dignified feeling 
with which (conscious of merit) he asserted his right to the 
gratitude of the country he had served so truly. 

If glory be a distinction, for such a man death is not a 

leveller ! 

History of PemnsvloBr W<nr* 



III. 

The night was dry but clouded, the air thick with watery 
exhalations from the rivers, the ramparts and the trenches 
unusually still ; yet a low murmur pervaded the latter, and 
in the former, lights were seen to flit here and there, while 
the deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all 
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was well in Badajos. The French, confiding in Phillipon's 
direful skill, watched, from their lofty station, the appr.oach 
of enemies, whom they had twice before baffled, and now 
hoped to drive a third time blasted and ruined from the 
walls ; the British, standing in deep columns, were as eager 
to meet that fiery destruction as the others were to pour it 
down ; and both were alike terrible for their strength, 
their discipline, and the passions awakened in their resolute 
hearts. 

Former failures there were to avenge, and on either side 
such leaders as left no excuse for weakness in the hour of 
trial ; and the possession of Badajos was become a point of 
honour, personal with the soldiers of each nation. But the 
strong desire for glory was in the British, dashed with a 
hatred of the citizens on an old grudge ; and recent toil and 
hardship, with much spilling of blood, had made many 
incredibly savage ; for these things render the noble-minded 
indeed averse to cruelty, but harden the vulgar spirit. Num- 
bers also, like Caesar's centurion who could not forget the 
plunder of Avaricum, were heated with the recollection of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and thirsted for spoil. Thus every spirit 
found a cause of excitement, the wondrous power of dis- 
cipline bound the whole together as with a band of iron, 
and, in the pride of arms, none doubted their might, to bear 
down every obstacle that man could oppose to their fury. 
* * * * * 

Hundreds of men had fallen, and hundreds more were 
dropping, but still the heroic officers called aloud for new 
trials, and sometimes followed by many, sometimes by a few, 
ascended the ruins ; and so furious were the men them- 
jselves, that in one of these charges, the rear strove to push the 
foremost on to the sword-blades, willing even to make abridge 
of their writhing bodies, but the others frustrated the attemp 
by dropping down ; and men fell so fast from the shot, that 
it was hard to know who went down voluntarily, who were 
stricken, and many stooped unhurt that never rose again. 
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Vain also would it have been to break through the sword- 
bladesy for the trench ahd parapet behind the breach were 
finished, and the assailants, crowded into even a narrower 
space than the ditch was, would still have been separated 
from their enemies, and the slaughter would have continued. 
« « « « « 

Now commenced that wild and desperate wickedness, 
which tarnished the lustre of the soldier's heroism. All 
indeed were not alike, for hundreds risked and many lost 
their lives in striving to stop the violence, but the madness 
generally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders here, 
all the dreadful passions of human nature were displayed. 
Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty, 
and murder, shrieks and piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, 
imprecations, the hissing of fires bursting from the houses, 
the crashing of doors and windows, and the reports of 
muskets used in violence, resounded for two days and nights 
in the streets of Badajos ! on the third, when the city was 
sacked, when the soldiers were exhausted by their own 
excesses, the tumult rather subsided than was quelled. The 
wounded men were then looked to, the dead disposed of ! 

History of the Pmirisular War. 



IV. 

But to understand the remarkable movements which 
were now about to commence, the reader must bear in mind, 
that the French army, from its peculiar organization, could, 
while the ground harvest lasted, operate without any regard 
to lines of communication ; it had supports on all sides and 
procured its food every where, for the troops were taught to 
reap the standing com, and grind it themselves, if their cavalry 
could not seize flour in the villages. This organisation 
approaching the ancient Roman military perfection^ gave 
them great advantages ; in the field it baffled the irregular, 
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and threw the regular force of the aUies entirely upon the 
defensive ; because when the flanks were turned, a retreat 
only could save the communications, and the French offered 
no point for retaliation in kind. Wherefore, with a force 
composed of four different nations, Wellington was to execute 
the most^ifiBcult evolutions, in an open country, his chances 
of success being to arise only from the casual errors of his 
adversary, who was an able general, who knew the country 
perfectly, and was at the head of an army brave, excellently 
disciplined, and of one nation. The game would have been 
quite unequal if the English general had not been so strong 
in cavalry* 

Hittory of the Penintular War, 



VII. 

The first, low in rank for he was but a lieutenant — ^rich in 
honour, for he bore many scars, was young of days. He was 
only nineteen. But he had seen more combats and sieges 
than he could count years. So slight in person, and of such 
surpassing and delicate beauty that the Spaniards often 
thought him a girl disguised in man^s clothing, he was yet 
so vigorous, so active, so brave, that the most daring and 
experienced veterans watched his looks on the field of battle, 
and implicitly following when he led, would, like children, 
obey his slightest sign in the most difficult situations. His 
education was incomplete, yet were his natural powers so 
happy, the keenest and best furnished intellects slurunk from 
an encounter of wit, and every thought and aspiration was 
proud and noble, indicating future greatness if destiny had 
10 willed it. Such was Edward Freer of the 4drd, one 
of three brothers who, covered with wounds, have all died 
in the service. Assailed the night before the battle with 
that strange anticipation of coming death so often felt by 
military men, he was pierced with three balls at the first 
storming of the Rhune Rocks, and the sternest soldiers in 
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the regiment 'wept even in the middle of the fight when 
they heard of his fate. 

On the same di^, and at the same hour, was killed Colonel 
Thomas Lloyd. He likewise had been a long lime in the 
4drd. Under him Freer iiad learned the rudiments of 
his profession ; but in the course of the waar, promotion 
placed Lloyd at the head of the 94th ; and it was leading 
that regiment he fell. In hiiw, also, were combined mental 
and bodily powers of no ordinary kind. A graceful sym- 
metry, combined with Herculean strength, and a countenance 
at once frank and majestic, gave the true index of his nature, 
for his capacity was great and commanding, and his military 
knowledge extensive, both from experience and study. On 
his mirth and wit, so well known in the army, I will not 
dwell, save to remark, that he used the latter without offence ; 
yet so as to increase his ascendancy over those with whom 
he held intercourse ; for though gentle he was valiant, ambi- 
tious, and conscious of his fitness for great expbits. He, 
like Freer, was prescient of^ and predicted his own fall, y^ 
with no abatement of courage. When be received the 
mortal wound, a most painful one, he would not suffer him- 
self to be moved, but remamed watching the battle, and 
making observations upon the changes in it, till death came. 
It was thus, at the age of thirty, that the good, the brave, the 
generous Lloyd died. Tributes to his merit have been pub- 
lished by Lord Wellington, and by one of his own poor 
soldiers ! by the highest and by the lowest ! To their testi- 
mony I add mine ; let those who served on equal terms 
with him say whether in aught I have exceeded his deserts. 

ffiitory of the Pemnntlar War. 
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HENRY HALLAM. 



Thb iirst impulses of Henry's mind, on hearing this 
denunciation^ were indignation and resentment. But like 
other inexperienced and misguided sovereigns, he had formed 
an erroneous calculation of his own resources. A conspiracy 
long prepared, of which the Dukes of Swabia and Carinthia 
were the chiefs, began to manifest itself ; some were alienated 
by his vices, and others jealous of his feuiuly ; the rebellious 
Saxons took courage ; the bishops, intimidated by excommu- 
nications, withdrew from his side ; and he suddenly found 
himself almost insulated in the midst of his dominions. In 
this desertion, he had recourse, through panic, to a miserable 
expedient. He crossed the Alps, with the avowed deter- 
mination of submitting, and seeking absolution from the 
Pope. Gregory was at Canossa, a fortress near Beggio, 
belonging to his faithful adherent, the Countess Matilda. It 
was in a winter of unusual severity. The emperor was 
admitted, without his guards, into an outer court of the 
castle, and three successive days remained from morning till 
evening, in a woollen shirt and with naked feet, while 
Gregory, shut up with the countess, refused to admit him to 
his presence. On the fourth day he obtained absolution ; 
but only upon condition of appearing on a certain day to 
learn the Pope's decision, whether or no he should be restored 
to his kingdom, until which time he promised not to assume 
the ensigns of royalty. 

Incite qfJEurope dwrimg ike Middle Ages, iL 



No unbiassed observer, who derives pleasure from the 
welfare of his species, can fail to consider the long and 
uninterruptedly-increasing prosperity of England as the most 
k2 
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beautiful phenomenon in the histoiy of mankind. Climates 
more propitious may impart more largely the mere enjoy- 
ments of existence ; but in no other region have the benefits 
that political institutions can confer been diffused over so 
extended a population ; nor have any people so well recon- 
ciled the discordant elements of wealth, order, and liberty. 
These advantages are surely not owing to the soil of this 
island, nor to the latitude in which it is placed ; but to the 
spirit of its laws, from which, through various means, the 
characteristic independence and industriousness of our nation 
have been derived. The constitution, therefore, of England 
must be to inquisitive men of all countries, far more to our- 
selves, an object of superior interest ; distinguished, especially, 
as it is from all free governments of powerful nations which 
history has recorded, by its manifesting, after the lapse of 
several centuries, not merely no symptoms of irretrievable 
decay, but a more expansive eneigy. Comparing long periods 
of time, it may be justly asserted that the administration of 
government has progressively become more equitable, and 
the privileges of the subject more secure ; and, though it would 
be both presumptuous and unwise to express an unlimited 
confidence as to the durability of liberties, which owe their 
greatest security to the constant suspicion of the people, yet, 
if we calmly reflect on the present aspect of this country, it 
will probably appear, that whatever perils may threaten our 
constitution are rather from circumstances altogether uncon- 
nected with it than from any intrinsic defects of its own. 
State of Europe during the Middle Age^ ii. 



Ill, 

The Middle Ages, according to the division I have adopted, 
comprise about one thousand years, from the invasion of 
France by Clovis to that of Naples by Charles VIII. This 
period, considered as to the state of society, has been esteemed 
dark through ignorance, and barbarous through poverty and 
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want of refinement. And although this character is much 
less applicable to the two last centuries of the period than 
to those which preceded its conmiencement^ yet we cannot 
expect to feel in respect of ages at best imperfectly civilised 
and slowly progressive, that interest which attends a more 
perfect development of human capacities, and more brilliant 
advances in improvement. The first moiety indeed of these 
ten ages is almost absolutely barren, and presents little but 
a catidogue of evils. The subversion of the Roman empire, 
and devastation of its provinces, by barbarous nations, either ^ 
immediately preceded, or were coincident with the com- 
mencement of the middle period. We begin in darkness 
and calamity ; and, though the shadows grow fainter as we 
advance, yet we are to break off our pursuit as the morning 
breathes upon us, and the twilight reddens into the lustre 
of day. 

No circumstance is so prominent on the first survey of 
society during the earlier centuries of this period as the depth 
of ignorance in which it was immersed ; and as from this, 
more than any single cause, the moral and social evils which 
those ages experienced appear to have been derived and 
perpetuated, it deserves to occupy the first place in the 
arrangement of our present subject. We must not altogether 
ascribe the ruin of literature to the barbarian destroyers of the 
Boman empire. So gradual, and, apparently, so irretrievable ^ 
a decay had long before spread over all liberal studies, that it 
is impossible to pronounce whether they would not have been 
almost equally extinguished if the august throne of the 
CsBsars had been left to moulder by its intrinsic weakness. 
Under the paternal sovereignty of Marcus Aurelius, the 
approaching declension of learning might be scarcely percep- 
tible to an incurious observer. There was much indeed to 
distinguish his times firom those of Augustus ; much lost in 
originality of genius, in correctness of taste, in the masterly 
conception and consunmiate finish of art, in purity of the 
Latin, and even of the Greek language. But there were men 
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who made the age famoas, grave lawyers, judiciouB historians, 
wise philosophers ; the name of learning was honourable, its 
professors were encooxaged ; and along the vast sur&ce of 
the Boman empire there was perhaps a greater namber, 
whose minds were cultivated by intelleetual discipline, tha& 
under the more biilliaat reign of the first anperor. 

It is not, I think, very easy to give a perfectly satisdeMstoiy 
solution of the rapid downf^l of literature between the ages of 
Antonine and of Diocletian. Perhaps the prosperous con- 
dition of the empire from Trarjan to Marcus Aurehus, and 
the patronage which those good princes bestowed on letters, 
gave an artfiicial health to them for a moment, and suspended 
the operation of a disease which had already begun to under- 
mine their vigour. Perhaps the intellectual energies of 
mankind can never remain stadonaiy; and a nation that 
ceases to produce original and inventive minds, bom to 
advance the landmarks of knowledge or skill, will recede 
from step to step, till it loses even the secondaiy merits ai 
imitation and industry. During the third century, not only 
there were no great writers, but even few names of indifferent 
writers have been recovered by the diligence of modem 
inquiry. Law neglected, philosophy perverted till it became 
contemptible, history nearly silent, the Latin tongue growing 
rapidly barbarous, poetry rarely and feebly attempted, art 
more and more vitiated ; such were the symptoms by which 
the age previous to Constantino announced the decline of 

human intellect. 

SUUe of Bwrope during the Middle Ages^ iii. 



A knight was unfit to remain a member of the order, if he 
violated his faith : he was ill acquainted with its duties, if he 
proved wanting in courtesy. This word expressed the most 
highly refined good-breeding, founded less upon a knowledge 
of ceremonious politeness, Uiough this was not to be omitted. 
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than on the spontaneous modestj> selMenial, and respect for 
othera^ idiich ought to spring from his heart Besides the 
grace which this beautiful virtue threw over the habits of 
social life, it softened down the natural roughness of War, 
and gradually introduced that indulgent treatment of prisoners 
which was almost unknown to antiquity. Instances of this 
kind are continual in the latter period of the middle ages. 
An Italian writer blames the soldier who wounded Eccelin, 
the £Eunous tyrant of Padua, after he was taken. He deserved, 
says he, no praise, but rather the greatest infamy for his 
baseness ; since it is as vile an act to wound a prisoner, 
whether noble or otherwise, as to strike a dead body. Con- 
sidering the crimes of Eccelin, this sentiment is a remarkable 
proof of generosity. The behaviour of Edward III. to 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, after the capture of Calais, and that, 
still more exquisitely beautiful, of the Black Prince to his 
royal prisoner at Poitiers, are such eminent instances of 
chivalrous virtue, that I omit to repeat than only because 
they are so well known. Those great princes too might be 
imagined to have soared hx above the ordinary track of 
mankind. But in truth, the knights who surrounded them, 
and imitated their excellencies, were only inferior in oppor- 
tunities of displaying the same virtue. After the battle of 
Poitiers,*^' the English and Ghtscon knights," says Froissart, 
^* having entertained their prisoners, went home each of them ^ 
with the knights or squires he had taken, whom he then 
questioned upon their honour, what ransom they could 
pay without inconvenience, and easily gave them credit ; and 
it was common for men to say, that they would not straighten 
any knight or squire, so that he should not live well, and 
keep up his honour.*' Liberality indeed, and disdain of 
money, might be reckoned^ as I have said, among the essen- 
tial virtues of chivabry. All the romances inculcate the duty 
of scattering their wealth with profusion, especially towards 
minstrels, pilgrims, and the poorer members of their own 
order. The last, who were pretty numerous, had a constant 
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light to succour from the opulent ; the castle of every lord,- 
who respected the ties of knighthood, was open with more 
than usual hospitality to the traveller whose armour announced 
his dignity, though^it might also conceal his poverty. 

State of Europe during the Middle Ages, iii. 



THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 



It is creditable to Charles's temper that, ill as he thought 
of his species^ he never became a misanthrope. He saw 
little in men but what was hateful ; yet he did not hate 
them. Nay, he was so far humane, that it was highly 
disagreeable to Yam to see their sufferings, or to hear their 
complaints. This, however, is a sort of humanity which, 
though amiable and laudable in a private man, whose power 
to help or to hurt is bounded by a narrow circle, has, in 
princes, often been rather a vice than a virtue. More than 
one well-disposed ruler has given up whole provinces to 
rapine and oppression, merely from a wish to see none but 
happy faces round his own board, and in his own walks. 
N'o man is fit to govern great societies who hesitates 
about disobliging the few who have access to him for 
the sake of the many whom he will never see. The 
fEtcility of Charles was such as has perhaps never been 
found in any man of equal sense. He was a slave without 
being a dupe. Worthless men and women, to the very 
bottom of whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew to be 
destitute of affection for him, and undeserving of his confi- 
dence, could easily wheedle him out of titles, places, domains, 
state secrets, and pardons. He bestowed much; yet he 
neither enjoyed the pleasure nor acquired the fame of bene- 
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ficence. He never gave spontaneously ; but it was painful to 
him to refuse. The consequence was that his bounty generaUy 
went; not to those who deserved it best, but to the most shame- 
less and importunate suitor who could obtain an audience. 

The motives which governed the political conduct of 
Charles II. differed widely from those by which hia 
predecessor and his successor were actuated. He was not 
a man to be imposed upon by the patriarchal theory of 
government and the doctrine of divine light. He was 
utterly without ambition. He detested business, and would 
sooner have abdicated his crown than have undergone the 
trouble of really directing the administration. Such was his 
aversion to toil, and such his ignorance of af&irs, that the 
very clerks who attended him T^en he sate in council could 
not refrain from sneering at his frivolous remarks, and at his 
childish impatience. Neither gratitude nor revenge had any 
share in determining his course ; for never was there a mind 
on which both services and injuries left such faint and 
transitory impressions. He wished merely to be a king such 
as Louis XV. of France afterwards was ; a king who could 
draw without limit on the treasury for the gratification of his 
private tastes, who could hire with wealth and honours 
persons capable of assisting him to kill the time, and who, 
even when the state was brought by maladministration to 
the depths of humiliation and to the brink of ruin, could 
still exclude unwelcome truth from the purlieus of his own 
seraglio, and refuse to see and hear whatever might disturb 
his luxurious repose. For these ends, and for these ends 
alone, he wished to obtain arbitrary power, if it could be 

obtained without risk or trouble. 

History of England, i. 

II. 
Then was committed that great crime— memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retribution 
by which it was followed. The English captives were left 
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at the mercy of the guards, and the goaids detennined to 
eeeure them for the night in the prison of the garrison^ a 
chamber known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. 
Even for a single European malefiu^tor that dungeon would, 
in such a climate, have been too close and narrow. The 
space was only twenty feet square. The air-holes were small 
and obstructed. It was the summer solstice — ^the season 
when the fierce heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered 
tolerable to natives of England by lofty halls, and by the 
constant waving of fuis. The number of the prisoners was 
146. When they were ordered to enter the cell, they 
imagined that the soldiers were joking ; and, being in high 
spirits on account of the promise of the nabob to spare their 
fives, they laughed and jested at the absurdity of the notion. 
They soon discovered their mistake. They expostulated, 
^ they entreated, but in vain. The guards threatened to cut 
all down who hesitated. The captives were driven into the 
cell at the point of the sword, and the door was instantly 
shut and locked upon them* 

Nothing in history or fiction-— not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped 
his bloody l^s on the scalp of his murderer— approaches the 
horrors whidi were recounted by the few survivors of that 
njght. They cried for mercy ; they strove to burst the door. 
Holwell, who even in that extremity retained some presence 
of mind, offered laige bribes to the gaolers. But the answer 
was, that nothing could be done without the nabob's orders ; 
that the nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if 
anybody woke him. Then the prisoners went mad with 
despair. They trampled each other down, fought for the 
places at the windows — ^fought for the pittance of water with 
which the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their 
agonies— raved, prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to 
fire among them. The gaolers, in the mean time, held lights 
to the bars, and shouted with laughter at the frantic struggles 
of the victims. At length the tumult died away in low 
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gaspinga and moanings. The day broke. The nabob bad 
slept off his debauch, and permitted the door to be opened ; 
but it was some time before the soldiers could make a lane 
for the survivors, by piling up on each side the heaps of 
corpses on which the burning dimate had already begun to 
do its loathsome work. When, at length, a passage was 
made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as their own mothers 
would not have known, came forth alive. A pit was 
instantly dug: the dead bodies, a hundred and twenty- 
three in number, were fliuig into it promiscuously, and 
covered up. 

Hirtorical Ettayi, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



In order to make a dinner go off well, a good deal often 
depends upon the giver* s mode of receiving his company. In 
the first place, he should always be ready ; he should receive 
cordially, so as to let his guests feel inspired] by an air of 
welcome ; and he should set them well off together by the 
introduction of suitable topics. It is usually seen that the 
host receives his guest almost as if they were strangers to 
him, and affcer a word or two, leaves them to manage for 
themselves as well as they can, by wandering about or turning 
over books, or some resource of that sort, if they happen 
not to be well known to some of the company ; and even 
persons who are in the habit of meeting, often seem to be 
actuated by a feeling of mutual reserve, for want of being weU 
started by the host. It frequently requires some time after the 
dinner has commenced, to take off the chill of the first assem- 
bling, and in respect to individuals, it sometimes never is 
taken off during the whole party. During dinner it is 
expedient for the head of the feast to keep his eye upon every- 
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thing around him, and not to occupy himself exclusively, as 
many do, with those inmiediately near, or, what is worse, to 
sink into fits of abstraction or anxiety. The alacrity and 
general attention of the host furnish the spring from which 
the guests usually take their tone, and where they are not well 
known to each other, it is good to address each frequently by 
name, and to mention subjects on which they have some 
Gonunon interest. There is also much tact required in calling 
into play diffident or reserved merit, and in preventing too 
much individual monopoly of conversation, however good. In 
order to have perfect success, the guests must be capable of 
being well mixed up together, and the host must be capable 
of mixing them, w^ch unfortunately few are ; but many are 
much more capable than they appear to be, if they would 
turn their attention to the subject. These latter observations 
are more applicable to large parties than to small ones, but 
they do apply to both. 

I have now come to the conclusion of what occurs to me 
on the subject of Aristology, or the Art of Dining and giving 
dinners, which subject the reader will perceive I have treated 
in the most fiamiliar, and perhaps too careless a way. I 
have written off-hand, as matter suggested itself from the 
stores of experience. I have always advanced what I thought 
to be right, without the slightest fear of being sometimes 
VTrong ; and I have given myself no thought as to exposure 
to ridicule, or anything else. My object is in this, as in 
every other subject on which I touch, to set my readers to 
think in the right track, and to direct them in their way as 
well as I can. I consider what I have said on the Art of 
Dining to be a part of my observations on the Art of Health, 
which subject I shall continue under the latter title in my 
next number. 

Walker'8 OrigiTMl. 
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II. 

As a wolf was lapping at the head of a running brook, he 
^pied a stray lamb paddling, at some distance, down the 
stream. Having made up his mind to seize her, he bethought 
himself how he might justify his violence. " Villain ! " said 
he, running up to her, '' how dare you muddle the water that 
I am drinking ? " " Indeed," said the lamb, humbly, " I 
do not see how I can disturb the water, since it nms from 
you to me, not from me to you." " Be that as it may," 
replied the wolf, " it was but a year ago that you called me 
many iU names." " Oh, sir ! " said the lamb, trembling, 
''[a year ago I was not bom." "Well," replied the wolf, 
*' if it was not you, it was your father, and that is all the 
same ; but it is no use trying to argue me out of my 
supper ; " — and without another word he fell upon the poor 
helpless lamb and tore her to pieces. 

A tyrant never wants a plea. And they have little chance 
of resisting the injustice of the powerful whose only weapons 
are innocence and reason. 

Mtop^t Fables, James's Translation. 



III. 

It was an old custom among sailors to carry about vnth 
them little Maltese lap-dogs, or monkeys, to amuse them t)n 
the voyage ; so it happened once upon a time that a man 
took with him a monkey as a companion on board ship. 
While they were off Sunium, the famous promontory of 
Attica, the ship was caught in a violent storm, and being 
capsized, all on board were thrown in the water, and had to 
swim for land as best they could. And among them was the 
monkey. A dolphin saw him struggling, and, taking him 
for a man, went to his assistance, and bore him on his back 
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straight for shore. When they had just got opposite Pirseus, 

the harbour of Athens^ the dolphin asked the monkey ^' If 

he were an Athenian ? *' " Yes," answered the monkey, 

" assuredly, and of one of the first families in the place." 

" Then of course, you know Piraeus," said the dolphin. 

" Oh, yes," said the monkey, who thought it was the name 

of some distinguished citizen, " he is one of my most intimate 

friends.*' Indignant at so gross a deceit and falsehood, the 

dolphin dived to the bottom, and left the lying monkey to 

his fate. 

jEsqp's FableSf James's Translation. 



IV. 

A certain wealthy patrician, intending to treat the Boman 
people with some theatrical entertainment, publicly offered a 
reward to any one who would produce a novel spectacle. 
Incited by emulation, artists arrived from all parts to contest 
the prize, among whom a well-known witty mountebank 
gave out that he had a new kind of entertainment that had 
never yet been produced on any stage. This report being 
spread abroad, brought the whole city together. The theatre 
could hardly contain the number of spectators. And when 
the artist appeared alone upon the stage, vidthout any 
apparatus, or any assistants, curiosity and suspense kept 
the spectators in profound silence. On a sudden he thrust 
down his head into his bosom, and mimicked the squeaking 
of a young pig, so naturally, that the audience inmsted upon 
it that he ^ad one under his doak, and ordered him to be 
searched ; which being done, and nothmg appearing, they 
loaded him with the most extravagant applause. 

A countryman among the audience observing what passed, 
" Oh I " says he, " I can do better than this ; " and imme- 
diately gave out that he would pexfoam the next day. 
Accordingly an the morrow, a yet greater crowd was 
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collected. Prepossessed, however, in favour of the mounte- 
bank, they came rather to laugh at the countiyman than to 
pass a fair judgment on him. They both came out upon 
the stage. The mountebank grunts away first, and calls 
forth the greatest clapping and applause. Then the coun- 
tiyman, pretending that he concealed a little pig under his 
garments (and he had, in fact, really got one) pinched its ear 
till he made it squeak* The people cried out that the 
mountebank had imitated the pig much more naturally, and 
hooted to the countryman to quit the stage ; but he, to 
convict them to their face, produced the real pig from his 
bosom. ''And now, gentlemen, you may see," said he, 
"what a pretty sort of judges you are 1 " 

It is easier to convince a man against his senses than 

against his will. 

J?«op'« FctbleSf JameB*B Translation. 



In the days of old, when the frogs were all at liberty in 
the lakes, and had grown quite weary of following every one 
bis own devices, they assembled one day together, and with 
no little clamour petitioned Jupiter to let them have a king 
to keep them in better order, and make them lead honester 
lives. Jupiter, knowing the vanity of their hearts, smiled at 
their request, and threw down a log into the lake, which by 
the splash and commotion it made, sent the whole common- 
wealth into the greatest terror and amazement. They 
rushed under the water and into the mud, and dared not 
come within ten leaps' length of the spot where it lay. At 
length one frog bolder than the rest ventured to pop his 
head above the water, and take a survey of their new 
king at a respectful distance. Presently, when they perceived 
the log lie stock-still, others began to swim up to 'it and 
around it ; till by degrees, growing bolder and bolder, they 
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at last leaped upon it, and treated it with the greatest 

contempt. Dissatisfied with so tame a ruler, they forthwith 

petitioned Jupiter a second time for another and more active 

king. Upon which he sent them a stork, who no sooner 

arrived among them than he hegan laying hold of them and 

devouring them one by one as fast as he could, and it was 

in vain that they endeavoured to escape him. Then they 

sent Mercury with a private message to Jupiter, beseeching 

him that he would take pity on them once more ; but 

Jupiter replied, that they were only suffering the punishment 

due to their folly, and that another time they would learn 

to let well alone, ard not be dissatisfied with their natural 

condition. 

J?«op'« PaJbiUiy James's Tnnslatioii. 



VI. 

A man who cared more for his notes than his nets, seeing 
some fish in the sea, began playing on his pipe, thinking that 
they would jump out on shore. But finding himself dis- 
appointed, he took a casting-net, and inclosing a great 
multitude of fish, drew them to land. When he saw the 
fish dancing and flapping about, he smiled and said, '^ Since 
you would not dance when I piped, I will have none of 
your dancing now.** 

It is a great art to do the right thing iit the right season. 

lUd. 



THE END. 



X.OJIAOK : 
BBAVBirmT AlfD BTAHS, rKWfBftl, WB»ByBIAai. 
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